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VOLUME THE SECOND. 
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A, Have made you wait fo 
40 long, Madam, for the 
I foregoing parts of mylife, 
of y that, I perſuade myſelf, 
you will be furprized to 
hear from me again fo 
ſoon. ' Your impatience is very oblig- 
ing; and I intend to let you ſee I think 
ſo, by my extraordinary haſte in ſend- 
ing you this Part ſoon after the laſt. 
See, now, if my lazineſs is not of 
advantage to me? Perhaps you would 
not now have been pleaſed at my dili- 
gence; nor even have taken notice of it, 
had I been always ſo expeditious, 
Sometimes even our faults are of 
ſervice to us, and ſet us ina better light 
than if we never had them; becauſe, 
whenever we mend, the contraſt between 
what we were, and what we are now, 18 
ſure. to heighten our real virtves, and 
give them a more diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 
Do you remember Mr.'De Beaufort? 
He was a perpetual grumbler, and of a 
moſt forbidding countenance; but, was 
he good-humoured for. one quarter of 
an hour, he was more admired, and 
taken notice of, in that ſhort duration, 
than he would have been in a year, had 
he been always agreeable; we then 


hardly ever knew a perſon of ſo ſweet a 


diſpolition. 

But I muſt begin Fourth Part; 
for, perhaps, it is neceſſary for you to 
read it before you will be convinced that 
it is the Fourth. However, before I con- 
tinue my hiſtory, I am to give you the 
eee er of my benefactreſs, which 

promiſed you, with that of the lady 
the brought with her; to both whom I 


am under obligations worthy of an 
eternal acknowledgment. 

Though I fay I am going to give 
you the pictures of theſe two ladies, I 
only mean to give you the out-lines, 
and a kind of rough ſketch; for it is 
impoſſible to paint them entire and per- 
fectly like themſelves. I am well ac- 
quainted with many perſons whom 1 
do not know how to deſcribe; there is 
ſomething in them which I cannot take 
ſufficient hokd of ; that I only perceive 
for myſelf, but not for others; and 
which, if J was to attempt, would be 
very ill performed. Theſe are objects 
of ſentiment ſq extremely complex, and 
ſo nicely delicate, that they confuſe me 
whilſt I refle& upon them: T do not 
know where to take them, in' order to 
expreſs them in a manner capable of 
being comprehended. 

Is it not the ſame with you? It ſeems 
to me, that my ſoul, on a vaſt variety 
of occaſions, knows more than it can 
expreſs, and that it has ſenſations of 
it's own very different from it's com- 
mon ideas. But this thought will 
carry me too far; let us return to our 
ladies and their pictures: they will be 
very imperfe& and ſhort; at leaſt, I 2m 
afraid ſo; and I tell you of it before- 
hand, that you may chuſe either to read 
them, or paſs them over. 

My benefactreſs was about fifty 
years old ; though ſhe had been a fine 
woman in her youth, yet the had ſome- 
thing ſo good and condeſcending in her 
look, that 'blunted her charms, and 
hindered their being ſo piercing as they 
would have been; for it is the awe and 

L reſpect 
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xeſpe that beauty inſpires, that makes 

us adored, by giving us a kind of ele- 
vation over our admirers. When a 
perſon has an air of ſo much goodneſs, 
ſhe appears leſs ſtriking; we only think 
of her amiable character, but not at all 
of the graces of her body: it renders 
the whole perſon, indeed, more efteem - 
ed, but her beauty leſs adinired; and 
we are more pleaſed with her company 
than curious in looking upon her, 

Thus, I believe, it had been with this 
excellent lady ; no notice was taken of 
her attractive charn's, but only that ſhe 
- was the beſt woman in the world: for 
this reaſon, I have been told, ſhe has 
had few lovers, but many friends, and 
thoſe even amongſt our ſex; but this is 
not to be wondered at, ſince there were 
always ſeen in her an innocent inat- 
tention ; a mien ſimple, condeſcending, 
and affable, which did no violence to 
the ſelf-love of her companions, and 
made her rather reſemble a confidant 
than a rival, 

Her features were worthy to be praiſ- 
ed, though they were not formed to 
| x Mr Her eyes demanded more 

riendſhip than love. This dear lady 
had a ſhape juſtly proportioned; and 
which, if ſhe had pleaſed, would have 
appeared perfectly genteel. But this 
was not what ſhe aimed at; forthe had 
no other motion than what was natural 
and neceſſary, and which was expreſſive 
of a ſoul full of innocence and truth. 

As to her wit, I believe it never was 
ſaid that ſhe had any, though nobody 
could ever ſay ſhe wanted it. Her con- 

verſation pleaſed every body, without 
having any thing in it remarkably 
ſhining. She ſaid nothing that was 
either ſmart or weak; but her diſcourſe 
was all ſweet and ſenfible: was the ſub- 
ject of converſation the moſt indifferent 
to her, ſhe ſtill kept up her character, 
and thought or ſaid nothing but what 
proceeded from that ſtock of goodneſs 
which was the baſis of her actions. 
But pray, Madam, do not imagine 
that this benevolent temper was a blind 
and ſottiſh paſſion, the difpoſition of a 
weak and puſillanimous ſoul, which 
appears ridiculous even to the perſons 
who profit by it. No, hers was a vir- 


tue; it was the ſentiment of an excel- 
lent heart, that inſtantly took the im- 
preſſion of another's grief; it was a 
delicacy for the happineſs of others, 


_ which 


infinitely more charms than 


the moſt ſparkling wit; it was a frank 
and genuine benevolence, conducted 
by reaſon and good ſenſe. 

1 ſhould not tell you that this lady 
had a nobleneſs of ſoul; this, perhaps, 
would confound your ideas, as it is a 
character too commonly uſurped to diſ- 
guiſe and palliate oftentation. Her 
diſpoſitions to goodneſs were more ſim - 
ple, more amiable, but leſs brilliant, 
and thoſe per ſons, to whom it is com- 
monly aſcribed, have very often not 
the beſt hearts: they are ſo tranſport- 
ed with the pleaſure and the glory 
of their generoſity, that they negle& 
numberleſs little duties. They love to 
be praiſed; whilſt ſhe, on the contrary, 
eſteemed it too mean to make this the 
ſole end of her actions. She never 
ſhewed her beneficence becauſe of the 
honour that accompanies it, but be- 
cauſe you had need of her aſſiſtance; 
her deſi gn was to remove your anxieties 
and give you repofe, that ſhe might 
ſhare in your tranquillity. 

Every teſtimony of gratitude gave 
her a ſenſible pleaſure, becauſe the look - 
ed upon it as a proof of your content; 
for, whenever ſhe was loaded with many 
acknowledgments for her kindnels, 
ſhe thought you found the benefit of 
having received them; and thus ſhe 
loved to think of them: for, whatever 
you ſaid to her, it was only your joy 
and ſatisfaction that could be her 1c- 
compence. 

One thiog I forgot, that is very ſin- 
gular; which is, that, though ſhe ne- 
ver boaſted of her own good actions, 
you might ſafely boaſt of yours before 
her without fear of her taking offence. 
The pleaſure of hearing you ſay that 
49% were good, or had been fo, ſhut 

er eyes to your vanity, or elle per- 
ſuaded her that it was very allowable, 
and what ſhe would contribute to aug- 
ment as much as ſhe could. *© Yes, 
you are in the right to eſteem your. 
x ſelf; nothing is more juſt,* would ſhe 

ay. | 

With reſpect to thoſe who value them - 
ſelves without any merit, who pique 
themſelves on their rank or riches, a ſort 
of people inſupportably burdenſome to 
every body elſe, they did not at all 
diſturb her; ſhe did not love them, and 
that was all; the had only a kind of 
cool, tranquil, polite antipathy for 
them, 

But the ſpreaders of ſlan der and de- 


famation 
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famation ſhe could not bear; they fa- 
tigued her ſtill!l more, becauſe their 
fault was grating to her natural good- 
neis; whillt the vain boaſter only ſhock - 
ed her reaſon and the ſimplicity of her 
heart. 

She pardoned great talkers; and 
would laugh keartily at the uneaſineſs 
they gave her, whiltt they thought they 
had been entertaining her. 


Did ſhe find perſons of an obſtinate 


diſpoſition, who refuſe to hear reaſon, 
ſhe heard them with patience, and was 
not at all the leſs their friend. Well, 
ſhe would ſay, they are honeſt peo- 
© ple, however: they have their faults; 
and no perſon is exempt from them.” 
Every thing that did not proceed from 
a malevolent diſpoſition, appeared a 
trifle to her. Her tender heart never 
abandoned any perſon to miſery: nei- 
ther the lyar, whom ſhe heartily pitied; 
nor the ungrateful, whois inſenſible of 
the moſt refined pleaſure that fills the 
human breaſt. But ſhe was truly cold 
to the malignant ſpirits; ſhe would, 
however, aſſiſt them; but ſhe always 
did it without that delight and reliſh 
which accompanied her other acts of 
beneficence. * Theſe were with her the 


truly wicked, and the only perſons _ 


with whom ſhe was at variance, and 
againſt whom ſhe had a natural and in- 
vincible hatred. 

A coquette, who would captivate 
every man, was much worſe in her 
eſteem than a woman deluded through 
exceſs of paſhon for one. Becauſe ſhe, 
thought it a leſs crime for a perſon to 
be weak, than to render others ſo; and 
that it was better to want wiſdom than 

rinciples, as a weak heart is preferable 
to an impertinent and corrupt one. 

She had a greater attachment to the 
moral virtues, than to the peculiar du- 
ties of Chriſtianity; regarded more the 
punctilious exerciſes of inſtrumental 
religion, than ſhe complied with them; 
honoured more the very devout, than 
ſhe thought of being ſo herſelf; loved 
God more than the feared him, and 
conceived of his juſtice and goodnefs 
in a manner almoſt peculiar to herſelf; 
and from the benevolent diſpoſitions of 
her oon tender heart, juſtly inferred 
what muſt be thoſe in the tender Parent 
cf mankind, who had fixed them there, 

Such was this amiable, this charm- 


ing lady, of whom I have ſtill many 
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things to add; but I muſt omit them; 
I have already been too Jong: if you 
think ſo, remember that it is my bene- 
factreſs, and that I am very excuſable 
if I have a little forgot myſelf, and 
been loſt in the pleaſure J have taken 
in ſpeaking of her. 

There yet remains another deſcrip- 
tion; and that is of the lady that came 
with her: but do not be afraid, I ſhall 
not trouble yon with it at preſent; I 
ought to ſpare myſelf a little, for I ſu- 
_ that it will not be ſhort, nor in- 

eed very eaſy; and therefore it is pro- 
per we ſhould both take breath. I 
owe it to you, however, who will diſ- 
penſe with my promiſe of placing them 
together. I foreſee that it will he in this 
Part; but, I aſſure you, not till near the 
concluſion; and, perhaps, you would not 
be ſorry if you fonnd I entirely omit- 
ted it: you may expect, at leaft, to find 
ſomething very ſingular in it. You 
have juſt ſeen the picture of an excellent 
heart; but that which I have ſtil] topaint 
will beas good a one, though very diffe- 
rent from it: for, as to her mind, it had 
all the ſolidity of the other ſex mixed with 
the delicacy of ours. 

But it is time to continue my nar- 
ration. How do you do, child?“ faid 
my dear friend to me, as ſhe entered the 
parlour, * Here is a lady who is de- 
© firous to ſee you; for I have been ſay- 
ing ſomething to her in your favour: 
© and I ſhall be as much pleaſed as ſhe 
© at her knowing you, that ſhe m 
© Jove you as I do.— Well, Madam,“ 
added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to her 
friend, * there ſhe is; how do you like 
her? Is it not true that Miſs is gen- 
© tee[?? 

No, Madam,” replied the lady, with 
an air of friendſhip; © no, ſhe is not 
genteel: excuſe me, Madam, your 
character is not juſt; you ſpeak with 
the modeſty of a mother. For my 
part, who am a ſtranger, I muſt tell 
you frankly what I think; and that 
is, that ſhe is charming: and, indeed, 
I never ſaw a more amiable form, or 
an air more noble. 

I caſt down my-eyes-at this flattering 
diſcourſe, and could only antwer witn 
wiy buſhes. They ſat down, the con. 
verſation ſtill turning upon me—“ Is 
© there any thing in Miſs's look which 
could preſage the misfortunes ſhe has 
« fuffered?? ſaid Mrs. Dorfin, (this 

L 2 was 
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was the lady's name; ) but ſoon or late 
© every one has troubles in this world; 
© and hers are paſſed, I dare ſay. 

I] believe ſo, too,” anſwered J, mo- 
deſtly : * ſince I have had the happineſs 
© to meet this lady, who has been fo 
© fare, I may reaſonably hope that my 
© happineſs is begun.“ At this my be- 
nefactreſs advancing, put her hand to 
the rails to take hold of mine, whilſt 
J could only put two or three fingers 
through—* Yes, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 1 
love you, and you deſerve it: from 
* henceforward you ſhall have no in- 
© quietude, no care, to diſturb you. 
What I have hitherto done for you is 
* nothing; do not ſpeak of it. I have 
© already called you my daughter; ima- 
< gine that you are ſo, and that I love 
you as much as if you were.” 

This anſwer touched me; my eyes 

rew moiſt; I endeavoured to kiſs her 
1 of which ſhe could only give me 
two or three fingers. 

Upon this Mrs. Dorfin cried out— 
© What an amiable creature Do you 
© know that I am a little jealous of 
E you, Madam; for the loves you with 
© ſo good a grace, that I muſt make 
c pretenſions to her love too: you are 
© her mother; and I muſt be, at leaſt, 
© her friend. — Do not you conſent to 
< it, Miſg?” 

Madam, ' returned I, my reſpe& 
£ forbids my ſaying yes; I durſt not 
4 take that liberty: but if I ſhould be 
4 ſo bleſſed, I ſhould look upon this as 
one of the moſt happy days of my 
life.. You are in the right, child,” 
ſaid my benefactreſs; * and the greateſt 
© ſervice I can do you, is, to defire this 
lady to give her word that ſhe will 
© grant you her friendſhip. You pro- 
6 miſe it, Madam?? added ſhe, ſpeak- 
ing to Mrs. Dorſin; who, with an air 
of condeſcenfion, replied—* I give it 
© her then, on condition that, next to 


you, ſhe will love nobody in the world 


© ſo much as me.“ 

© No, no!” ſaid my mamma; * you 
do not do yourſelf juſtice: I forbid 
her making the leaſt difference be- 
tween us; and, I dare fay, ſhe will 
obey me. I ſtill caſt down my eyes; 
faying, very fincerely, that I was both 
confuſed and charmed. 

Here my benefaRreſs looked at her 
watch It is later than I thought it 
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© was,” ſaid ſhe: I muſt go preſent- 
© Iy; I ſhall make you but a ſhort viſit 
© at preſent, for I have many others to 
© make. I am pretty much fatigued, 
and deſign to be at home betimes to- 
© night; for I had not any reſt all laſt 
© night, I have been perplexed with fo 
© many different thoughts.” 

Indeed, Madam, ſaid I, © Ithought 

© you ſeemed a little melancholy,” (and 
that was true;) © and it made me un- 
* ealy. Pray, has any thing diſturbed 
© you?? 
Ves, replied ſhe: © I have a ſon, 
who 1s a deſerving young gentleman, 
and who has hitherto given me the 
higheſt fatisfaRtion; but now he has 
very much diſpleaſed me. I was 
willing to have him married : a very 
advantageous match offered; the lady 
was rich, amiable, and of a good fa- 
mily; her relations approved of it, 
and were deſirous to haſten the cere- 
mony; and my ſen himſelf, a month 
ago, conſented that the friends on 
both ſides ſhould meet to agree upon 
articles. He has been introduced to 
the young lady; has ſeen her more 
than once; but for ſome weeks has 
neglected coming to a concluſion : 
he ſeems to be grown quite indiffe- 
rent to her. His conduct afflicts me 
extremely; eſpecially as I am under 
a kind of engagement to a very con- 
ſiderable family, to whom I do not 
© know how toexcule the thocking in- 
difference he has lately expreſſed.” 

I cannot believe it will laſt long,” 
ſaid Mrs. Dorſin; and, I repeat it to 
© you again, your ſon is no fool: he 
has wit, good-ſenſe, and honovr. 
© You know his tenderneſs, and the 
* deference and reſpe& he has always 
expreſſed for you; and, I am per- 
ſuaded, you have nothing at all to 
* fear, He ſhall dine with me to- 
morrow : he will hear what I have 
toſay, Come, leave it to me; I will 
talk to him: for to ſay that the girl 
he found in returning from mals 
has made him averſe to the marriage, 
1 have already told you, is what I 
can never believe. R 
In returning from maſs, Madam! 
ſaid I, a little aſtoniſhed, becauſe of 
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the conformity this adventure had with 


mine. 
Fes, in returning from maſs, an- 
ſwered Mrs. Dorſin: they came from 
| church 
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© church together; but there is no pro- 
© bability that they have ſeen each other 
« ſince,” 

© Oh, but they repreſent her ſo very 
c beautiful! it is that alarms me, ſaid 
my benefactreſs; © and you know, when 
« ſhe was gone, the meaſures he took to 
« find her out.” 

© The meaſures he took !* another 
motive for me to liſten. 
0 dear Madam, with what little 
© reaſon do you diſturb yourſelf!” cried 
Mrs. Dorſin. * She is a pretty girl, it 
js true; but what reaſon can you have 
© to think that ſhe has turned his hea? 
for it cannot be queſtioned but ſhe 
© muſt be ſome tradeſman's daughter, 
«© dreſſed in her beſt cloaths becauſe it 
« was a holiday.” . 

A holiday! Oh! is it then me?“ 
ſaid I to myſelf, trembling, and not 
daring to alk any more queſtions, 

J would aſk, continued Mrs. Dor- 
ſin, if a ladyof diſtinction would have 
walked alone through the ſtreets, 


to attend her, as you find ſhe did ? 
But, what is more, ſhe herſelf ſeemed 
conſcious that ſhe was not ſuitable 
to your ſon; for ſhe would neither 
tell him where ſhe came from, where 
ſhe was going, or where ſhe lived: 
ſo, however enamoured you ſuppoſe 


He has taken every ſtep for that pur- 


that he made his valet run atter the 
hackney- coach which carried her a- 
way;' (Oh, how my heart beat here!) 
but is it poſſible for a man to keep up 
with a coach? This ſame valet, in- 
© deed, when you examined him, told 
vou he ran after it, but at laſt loſt 
« ſight of it. 

« So much the better,* thought I 
here: * it is no more me; the valet that 
© followed me ſaw me ſet down at our 
© door,” | 

© But the fellow has, perhaps, de- 
© ceived you ?* continued Mrs. Dorſin. 


© You are ſenſible he is in his maſter's 


confidence.“ 

* Oh, that is very likely too!” ſaid I 
to myſelf; © it is certainly me!” | 

Well, wewill ſuppoſe that he ſaw the 
© coach ſtop, continued the lady, and 
© that your ſon knows where this pretty 
© creature lives, what can you con- 
© clude from it? that he has taken ſuch 
* ayiolent paſſion for her, that he would 


without a footman, without any one. 


him, where will he find her again? 


poſe, you ſay; his ſervants tell you 


ſacrifice to her his fortune, and all 
the advantages of his birth? that he 


owes to you and himſelf? Is this 
your ſon? Can you recolle& his ever 
being guilty of ſuch a piece of extra- 
vagance? There is ſcarce room to 
fear his being ſo weak and thought- 


allow that the girl might be agree- 
able to him; that ſhe might be formed 
to pleaſe; and a man of his age and 
condition might have a fancy to ſee 
how far ſuch an adventure would 
carry him: this is all that can be in 
it; you may compoſe yourſelf, I 
will promiſe you we will marry him, 
if we have only the charms of this 
little adventurer to combat with. A 
formidable enemy indeed !* 
Little adventurer! what an ill- 
boding epithet! ſhall I never be able 
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ſituation?' ſaid I to myſelf. How- 
ever, had the ladies left off here, I 
ſnould not have known what to hope 
or fear; but my benefactreſs preſently 
cleared up every thing. 

I ſhould have been of your opinion,* 
returned ſhe, with an air of inquietude, 
if I was not told that my fon is grown 
peeviſh ſince this unhappy adventure; 
and it is certain I have found him 
entirely changed. You know he is 


now I never fee him but he looks 
dull, perplexed, and thoughtful: his 
friends take notice of it; the chevalier, 
who uſed to be continually with him, 
1s hecome a burden to him ; his com- 
pany fatigues him, ard accordingly 
yeſterday he was denied to him. Add 
to this, the running about of the va- 
let I mentioned, who is ſent out four 
times every day; and with whom, 
when he returns, he has always a 
long conſultation in private. But 
this 1s not all: I forgot to tell you 


been this morning to ſpeak to the 
furgeon that was ſent for to examine 
the young woman's foot.” 

This was a circumſtance that at once 
ſtruck me. At the article of the foot, 
figure to yourſelf the poor orphan hum. 
bled as low as poſſible. I do not know 
how I did to breathe for the terrible 
palpitation that ſeized mv heart. Oh! 
js it then me?” thought I. Methinks 
* I am going out of the church; that 
I find 
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would forget who he is, and what he 


leſs; you cannot ſuſpect it. I will 


to diſengage myſelf from this painful 


naturally of a gay diſpoſition; but 


one thing; and that is, that I have 


84 
I find myfelf in the ſtreet where fel], 
© dreffed in thoſe hateful cloaths Mr. 
© De Climal had given me, adorned 
< with all the trifles that had procured 
© me the title of a ſmart laſs in her 
© holiday cloaths.” 

What a fituation was this for me, 
Madam ! But what moſt humbled and 
aflifted me was, the reflection that the 
noble and diftinguiſhed air which Mrs. 
Dorſin, at her entrance, complimented 
me with, and which my benefactreſs 
acknowledged me poſſeſſed of, would 
ne longer be of ſervice to me when I 
ſhould be known. Was it for me to 
preſume to break a marriage like this ? 
I might have the mien of a lady of 
diſtinction, provided I had no other 
fault but being unfortunate, and while 
my charms produced no diſorder; but 
when beloved of Valville, and guilty 
of the uneaſineſs he gave his mother, I 
might well be reduced to a ſmart laſs, 


adventurer, and a little creature be- 
neath their notice, who was no longer 
worthy their care, and who had been 


very bold to 1 to wound the 
heart of a gentleman. 

But let us liſten to my dear mother, 
who proceeded ; while ſome hints now- 
and-then eſcaped her that helped to re- 
vive my courage. She was ſpeaking 
of the furgeon, and went on. 

Ae told me,” continued ſhe, © that 
© ſhe was very young, but extremely 
amiable; that ſhe had the air of a 
lady of the firſt quality; and that my 
ſon, in the whole of his behaviour, 
expreſſed a ſincere reſpect for her: 
and it is this reſpe& that diſquiets 
me. I do not know how, though 
you would perſuade me to it, to re- 
concile ches 
form to myſelf of the daughter of 
ſome mean mechanick dreſſed up in 
all her finery. If he has any real 
love and eſteem for her, it muſt be 
ſuch as will be dangerous, and carr 
him very far. 


vinces me that I ſhall have nothing 
at all tc hope for from him: his hav- 
ing ſenſe and honour are the very 
reaſons that will prevent there heing 
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paſſion.” 


Now, put yourſelf in my place, and 


things with the idea 1 


You muſt be ſenfible 
that this does not agree with her be- 2 
ing a girl of no education, and with- 
out merit; and his tenderneſs con- 


any remedy to cure the unfortunate . 
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pray conſider the many melancholy con- 
ſiderations that at once crouded into 
my mind : but ſtay, however, there 
was one joined with them which was 
very agreeable. Did you take notice 
of that melancholy in which Valville 
was involved ever ſince the day we be- 
came acquainted? Did you obſerve the 
reſpe& which the furgeon ſaid he ex- 
preſſed for me? My heart, though full 
of trouble, had, amidſt it's various per- 
turbations, taken notice of theſe mi- 
nute particulars: nor had the conſe- 
e ge drawn from them by my dear 
riend, eſcaped my attention. 

If his paſſion is built upon a true 
© eſteem for her, his love is real,“ the 
had ſaid; and I was immediately of her 
opinion: this conſequence appeared very 
juſt, as well as agreeable. Here I felt 
a mixture of ſhame, inquietude, and 
pleaſure: but the pleaſure was exceſ- 
five; this idea of being truly loved by 
Valville had ſo many charms in it, that 
it inſpired me with ſentiments quite no- 
ble and diſintereſted. Indeed, the heart 
is in ſo good a ſituation. when thus de- 
lighted, that you will not much won- 
der at the part it made me take, which 
was a ſufficient proof that Valville had 
reaſon to reſpect me. 

I was nothing; nor did I poſſeſs any 
thing worthy of rendering me conh - 
derable: but thoſe who have neither 
titles nor riches to boaſt of, have a 
ſoul; a ſoul ſuperior to the glittering 
{ſplendor of wealth and greatneſs; that 
can command a more juſt reſpect, a 
higher veneration; and that can ſup- 
port it's dignity in the midſt of the 
bittereſt afli tions. Obferve how mine 
extricated me out of this perplexing 
ſituation. 

After Mrs. Dorſin had replied to 
my benefactreſs, in anſwer to what ſhe 
had juſt ſaid, this laſt perſon, riſing up 
in order to go, refumed—* Since he is 
to dine to-morrow with you, endea- 
vour to diſpoſe him to this marriage: 
and, as I cannot be ſatisfied with nis 
adventure, I am reſolved, at all ha- 
zards, to place ſomebody near him, or 
his footman, as a ſpy upon their ac- 
tions; and will have one of them 
followed wherever he goes: by this 
means, perhaps, I ſhall diſcover who 
this little creature is. Suppoſing that 
he bas found her out, it is proper 
we ſhould find her out too; for it 

© cannot 
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s cannot he unuſeful to know her.— 
« Farewel, Marianne! I ſhall fee you 
again in two or three days. 

« No,* ſaid I to her, letting fall 
ſome tears; no, Madam, it is all 
« over: you mult ſee me no more; 
« you mult abandon me to the misfor- 
tunes which follow me wherever 1 
go; for God will not ſuffer me to en- 
joy a laſting repoſe!” | 

What would you ſay, child? What 
do you mean? Why ſhould I aban- 
don you?” - 

Here my tears ran in ſuch abundance, 
that I remained ſome time unable to 

ſpeak a word. | 
Tou makeſt me very uneaſy, my 
dear child. Why doſt thou weep to ?” 
added ſhe, preſenting her hand as ſhe 
had done ſome minutes before: but I 
durſt no more give her mine. I drew 
it back, covered with ſhame, with 
words disjointed with my groaus. 
Hold, Madam!* cried I; © you do 
not know to whom you ſpeak; nor 
© who it is you expreſs ſuch goodneſs 
4 to. I il it is 1 who am your 
© enemy: it is I that am the caule of 
© all your uneaſfine(s!” 

How, Marianne!” replied ſhe, a- 
ſtoniſned: * you ſhe that Valville met 
and carried home? *'—* Yes, Madam; 
it was I myfelf,' I returned: I am 
not ungrateful enough to hide it from 
you; this would be a frightful trea- 
chery, a monſtrous baſeneſs, after 
all the care you have taken of me. 
You ſee I have not merited ſo much 
kindneſs from you, fince you would 
have been happier if you had never 
known me, or I had never been 
born: ſee what reaſon you have to a- 
bandon me. It is not natural thar 
you ſhould preſerve the character of 
a mother to an orphan whom you 
know not, wbillt ſhe afflits you; 
and ſince a ſight of her has taught 
your fon to diſobey you, I am con- 
fuled and aſhamed to think how 
much you have loved me: you who 
ſhould rather have hated and deſpiſed 
me. Alas! how much have you 
been deceived! I fincorely beg your 
pardon.” | 

My tears continued flowing, while 
my benefaRreſs made me no anſwer, 
but looked upon me with an air of the 
moſt moving tenderne(s, with the tears 
Randing in her eyes, 
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© Madam, ſaid her friend to ber, 
drying her eyes, indeed this child 
touches me extremely: what the has 
* told you is admirable, What a 
« great ſoul!” 

Mrs. De Valville remained till fi. 
lent, regarding me attentively. 

Shall T tell you my thoughts, Ma- 
* dam?” reſumed immediately this 
amiable lady. 
* compaſſionate and the moſt generaus 
heart: bur I put myſelf in your 
place, After this event, you may. 
perhaps, ſhew ſome diflike agaiaſt 
{ceing her again; and may be again 
coniinuing her under your care. 
Will you give her to me? I will rake 
care of her till this affair is finiſhed; 
I do not intend to take her from youz 
ſhe would loſe too much by that. 1 
will return her to you again as ſoon 
as the marriage ſhall be concluded.“ 
At this diſcourſe I lifted up my eyes, 
and gave her a look of humility and 
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gratitude; to which I joined a flight 


inclination of my head: I ſay flight, 
becauſe I imagined I ought to thank 
her with diſcretion, I had reaſon to 
expreſs mylelf ſenſible of her goodneſs, 
but not to make her think that ſhe gave 
me any conſolation, as, indeed, the did 
not. I accompanied this with a figh; 
after which, Mrs. Dorſin, reſuming 
her diſcourſe, ſaid to my benefactreis 
„Think of it, Madam, and conluit 

« with yourſelf.” 
© Excuſe me for a moment,” return- 
ed Mrs. De Valville; I will anſwer 
you e let me firſt inform 
myſelf of one thing. Marianne, 
ſaid ſhe, * have you not heard of my 
* fon fince you have been here?“ 
Alas, Madam!* anſwered I, da 
not examine me on that head; I am 
{o unhappy, that I can only give you 
ireſh cauſe for grief, and therefore 
make you more exaſperated againſt 
me. It is juſt that you ſhould de- 
prive me of your friendſhip, and 
leave an unhappy girl, who has rhe 
mis fortune to be the obſtacle of your 
deſires. It would be of no ſervice 
to you to increaſe your hatred, which, 
above all things, .I defire to avoid: 
but, Madam, do net think 1 refuſe 
to tel] yon the trath; I know very 
well that I am obliged to tell it you, 
if you deſire it. 'Vhis is the leaſt part 
ef what 1 awe you; bat what wich- 
+ holds 


« You have the moſf 
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holds me 1s, the pain it will give you; 
© the averſion it will inſpire you With, 
« and all the affliction that your diſ- 
« pleaſure will occaſion me. 

© No, child, no;* replied Mrs. De 
Valville: © ſpeak boldly, and fear no- 
© thing from me. Does my ſon know 
© where you are? Has he been here?” 
Theſe queſtions redoubled my tears. 
I drew the letter I had received from 
Valville out of my yy which I 
bad not unſealed, and gave it her with 
a trembling hand. I do not know,” 
faid I, interrupted with ſighs, how 
© he diſcovered that I am here: but 
© ſee what he has juſt given me him- 
« ſelf ! 

She took it with a ſigh, opened it, 
ran it over, then caſt her eyes upon her 
friend, who alſo fixed hers upon her. 
'They both ſtood for ſome time looking 
upon each other, without eee a 
word: I thought I even ſaw them ſhed 
ſome tears. At laſt, Mrs. Dorſin, 
ſhaking her head—* Ah, Madam!” 
faid ſhe, © I aſked you for Marianne; 
but I thall not have her; 1 find you 
© will keep her yourſelf.” 

« Yes, ſhe is my child more than 
© ever, returned ſhe, with a tenderneſs 
that would not permit her ſaying any 
more; and immediately preſenting me 
her hand, I took hold of it as well 
as the grate would permit me, and 
kiſſed it on my knees for a long time 
with an inexpreſſible eagerneſs; and I 
was ſo ſoftened, that I ſeemed almoſt 
ſuffocated with my tears. This was 
followed by a ſhort filence, which was 
ſo affecting, that I cannot yet think of 
it without feeling myſelf moved from 
the bottom of my ſoul. - 

Mrs. Dorſin broke ſilence firſt, * Is 
© there no way for me to embrace her?” 
faid this amiable lady. I never was 
« ſo affected in my life as I am now, I 
© do not know which of the two I love 
© moſt; the mother or the daughter.” 

Well, Marianne, ſaid Mrs. De 
Valville, when the various agitations 
of our minds began to ſubſide, © you 
© muſt never more, whilſt I live, call 
6 yourſelf an orphan. But let us re- 
© turn to my ſon. Without doubt it 
4 was Mrs. Du Tour, the linen-dra- 
6 per, that told him where you are.“ 

© Very likely,” returned I; © I did not 
© however, tell her, becauſe I was ig- 
© norant of the name of the convent 
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« when I entered; but the porter I 
* made uſe of to bring my cloaths hi- 
© ther, plies near her houſe, and he 
© might inform her: and then Mr, 
De Valville, who had me followed by 
© his footman, till I was ſet down by 
© the coach at Mrs. Du Tour's, has, 
* without doubt, enquired of the good 
© woman, who could not help telling 
him all ſhe knew. This, I believe, is 
© the way he found me out: for my 
part, I have done nothing to reproach 
* myſelf with; and have not at all con- 
* tributed to what has happened. And, 
as a proof of this, ſince I have been 
© here, I have not heard his name men- 
© tioned till this afternoon, when he 
© brought me that letter, which he 
* could not have given me without a 
«© ſtratagem.” 

I had no ſooner ſpoke, but I thought 
that T ought rather to have concealed 
this laſt article, which I had mentioned 


without conſidering at all the conſe- 


quence. This was engaging my be- 
nefactreſs to atk an explication; and 
the diſguiſe of her ſon was a particular 
that I might, perhaps, have concealed, 
without a breach of that fincerity and 
truth for which I began to value my- 
ſelf; an indiſcretion that my exceſſive 
ingenuity had drawn me into: how- 
ever, the word was ſpoke; but I found 
Mrs. De Valville did not at all need an 
explanation; ſhe knew at once wha 
was meant by it. | 

A ſtratagem!' returned ſhe; © I 
know what you mean; and I will 
tel] you how. As I was ſtepping 
out of the coach, I faw, by chance, 
a young man in a livery, coming down 
from this parlour; methought he was 
ſo like my fon, that I could not help 
being ſtruck with the reſemblance: 1 
thought of telling you of it, Ma- 
dam; for I looked upon it as a thing 
pretty ſingular, though I did not give 
much attention to it. - But now, 
Marianne, I find my ſon loves you, 
I do not doubt but, inftead of a man 
© that reſembles him, it was he him; 
«© ſelf; was it not? 

© Yes, Madam," returned I, after 
having hefitated a moment; * ſcarce 
* was he here before you arrived. 1 
© took his letter, without taking notice 
* who it was that gave it me; and 1 
© ſhould not have known him, but for 
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0 C look he caſt at me, I ſtarted with 
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s {urprize: we were told you were com- 
< ing; and he retired with precipita- 
tion.“ ; 


By what I know of his temper,” 


faid Mrs. De Valville, ſpeaking to her 
friend, * Marianne muſt have made a 
« prodigious impreſſion upon his heart. 
£ See what it has made him reſolve! 
What a ſurpriaing effect To take a 
« livery!” | 
Ves, returned Mrs. Dorſin, this 
action certainly proves that he loves 
her paſſionately; but thoſe are charms 
which conclude it much more ſtrong- 
ly.* 
7 But how muſt we act with reſpect 
to this marriage, which he has almoſt 
broke off; this engagement which I 
have undertaken with his conſent? 
Valville will, Jam afraid, neyer con- 
clude.it. But more; I mult teil you, 
that, poſſeſſed with juch a paſſion as 
this appears to be, I am afraid he 
will marry this child. Oh! what 
muſt we do to cure him of this paſ- 
fjon ?” i | 
© It would be hard, indeed, to teach 
© him to overcome it,* returned Mrs, 
Dorſin; but I believe we may reduce 
it into the bounds of reafenz and 
this we may certainly do with Mifs's 
aſſiſtance. It is a happinets that ſhe 
is the perſon we have to do with: we 
have now ſ-en an inſtance of the 
greatneſs of her mind, which proves 
what ber gratitude and tenderneſs for 
ſuch a mother as you will render her 
capable of. | 
© Now, to determine your ſon to ful- 
fil his engagements, be can only be 
prevailed upon by your daughter; and 
this would be a procedure entirely 
worthy of herſelf: as ſhe is the only 
obſtacle, ſhe ſhould ſpeak to him 
herſelf; for nobody elie will be ca- 
pans of making him hear reaſon.— 
am perſuaded, Madam, that he 
would obey you, if you inbſted upon 
it; he reſpects you too much to be ca- 
pable yr 7 againſt you: but 
you ſay you will not force him; and 
nothing can be more juſt than thig 
reſolution; for, by a contrary con- 
duct, you would certainly render him 
unhappy; he would be made ſo out 
af complaiſance and duty to you; 
and conſequently conſider you as the 
cauſe of, a miſery he might eaſily 
have avoided. On the contrary, 
Marianne, by a thouſand reaſons, 
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that will not admit of a reply, ma 


© poſſibly prevail with him to conſent - 


© to his former engagements; ſhe may 
< perſuade him, in as ſweet and gentle 
© terms as poſſible, and even with the 
c appearance of regret, that he will love 

her in vain, dee ae ſhe is not in a 


by this means, calm his heart, and 
convince him of the neceſſity he is 


him: thus he would be induced to 
marry her himſelf, and you would 
not appear to influence his choice, 
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+ This is my opinion of the matter.“ 


© Itis a very good thought,” returned 
Mrs. De Valville; I like your advice 
extremely: but I ſhall add one thing: 
Would it not be proper, in order to 
* take away all hopes from him, that 
© (ne ſhould pretend to be deſirous of 
© taking the veil; and even to add, that 
© her Htuation will not admit of ber 
taking any other courſe?— But, Mas 
© riaane,” {ail me, interrupting herſelf, 
© I would not have you concerned at 
« what I ſay; do not think I infinuate 
that you ought to quit the world; I 
* ain ſo far from it, that I could not 
© conſent to it without the moſt viſible 
and remarkable proofs of your being 
« defirous of it; hace I ſhould be apt 
to fear that your ſmall fortune, your 
apprehenſions of future want, or the 
fear of being a charge to me, would 
© be your molt — inducement. 
I would not have you miſtake me, I 
© ſay; I have nothing but my ſon in 
* view; and would only point out the 
means to bring him to my purpoſe, 
© and help him to ſurmount à love 
© which you too well juſtify; in which 
© I know he would think himſelf hap- 
«© py, if permitted to cheriſh it; and 
with which, indeed, I myſelf ſhould 
© be charmed, if the maxims of the 
„world did not reſtrain me from ac+ 
« quieſcing with it. For, alas! what 
© 18 it you-want? neither beauty, with 
all it s mol pleaſing graces, the moſt 
« ſparkling. wit, nor the unaffected 
* goodneſs of a great and upright 
© ſoul. Theſe. are endowments the 
© moſt extraordinary, the maſt pre- 
© cions; theſe the true riches, the no» 
© ble{t portion of a woman in marriage, 
and theſe you enjoy in the greateſt 
profuſion: but you have not t 
© thouſand lives a year; he would 
© make uv alliances in marrying you; 
M not 


condition to return his affection; and, 


under to marry the lady intended for 
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nor do we know your relations, who, 
perhaps, would be an honour to us. 
Ihe greateſt part of mankind, my 
dezr, have a ſuperficial way of think- 
ing, and, conſequently, very falſe 
ideas; ey are dazzled with the 
ſplendor of riches, and their ears 
tickled with the ſound of titles: and 
yet to theſe I muſt give an account of 
my actions; to theſe, who would ne- 
ver pardoy the misfortunes you have 
ſuffered; which they would falſely 
term defects. Reaſon would cer- 
tainly chuſe you for his wife; but an 
extravagant cuſtom rejects you: theſe 
particulars my friendſhip induces me 
to mention, that you might not look 
vpon the aſſiſtance I expect from you 
to induce Valville to conquer his paſ- 
fion, as a painful ſubject of humilia- 
anon + | 
Oh, dear Madam, or rather, dear 
mother! fince. you are pleaſed to 
grant me leave to call you fo, how 
good, how generous is this!” cried I, 
caſting myſelf at her feet, © to have ſo 
much regard and delicacy for a poor 
girl, unworthy ſuch goodneſs, and 
whom any body elſe in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances would have treated with 
contemptz and loaded with indigni- 
ties! What would have become of 
me, had not you taken me into your 
care? Without you, dear mother, I 
mould, by this time, have had the 
- confuſion of begging my bread: and, 
notwithſtanding this; you are afraid 
.of humbling me! Sure there is not 
a heart like yours in the world!“ 
Ob, my daughter!” cried ſhe, in her 
'turn, © who could help' being tender- 
< hearted to thee? My dear child, you 
* enchant me! — “ O ſhe enchants you 
Dat a very proper time,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Dorſin, with a tender ſmile; * but, 
pray, put an end to this diſcourſe; I 
cannot hear it; you ſoften me too 
much. © Om | 
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© Let us return, then, to what we 


s were ſaying,? replied my charmin 
benefactreis: © fince we have concluded 
© that. you jpeak to Valyille, ſhall we 
© wait till he returns to ſee her? or, to 
be more expeditious, would it not be 
+ better that ſhe ſhould write to him to 
© come?! | ; 
O by al] means!” returned Mrs. 


Dorfin; 5 let her write: but I am of 


opinion that ſhe ſhould know firſt 
hat he ſays to her in that letter in 
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„your hand, which we have only read 


* to ourfelves. By that ſhe will judge 
© better how to regulate her conduct 
© towards him.“ Yes,” ſaid I, with 
an air of frankneſs and ſimplicity, «1 
* ought to know what he thinks; eſpe- 
« cially fince I wrote to him the day 
© that I came hither, about an hour be- 
fore T-entered.'—* Aye! how fo, 
Marianne?“ interrupted Mrs. De 
Valville. 

© ] was obliged to it, Madam,” re- 
turned IJ. © I ſent to him a bundle, in 
© which was a gown, ſome linen, and 
© money; the preſents I had received 
© from the gentleman I have already 
mentioned; who, out of a ſeeming 
« pity, had placed me at Mrs. Du Tour's, 
* but whole real deſigns were baſe and 
© diſhonourable, I wrote' to Mr. De 
© Valville, who knew where he lived, 
* to defire him to be ſo good as to ſend 
© him the parcel as from me.“ 

Hahl by what chance,' ſaid Mrs. 
De Valville, did my fon know this 
« gentleman ?* | 

* Madam, you will be ftill more 
ſurprized,* returned I, © when I tell 
you he knew him becauſe he was his 
uncle.'" What!* cried ſhe, Mr. 
De Climal ?*—* Yes, Madam, it was 
he himſelf,” replied I: it was to him 
the good monk I have mentioned 
carried me; and at your houſe I 
learned it was Mr. De Valville's un- 
ele, becauſe he entered ſoon after my 
fall had induced your ſon to have me 
carried in; and it was he, too, that 
young gentleman ſurprized at m 
feet at the linen-draper's, in the in- 
ſtant he was entertaining me with his 
love; and it was this diſcovery that 
made him propoſe to remove me from 
the neighbourhood of Mr. De Val- 
ville, that he might ſee me in ſecret 
withont the dread of a diſcovery,” 

© Juſt Heaven!“ cried ſhe, what do 
you tell me! What a weakneſs was 
this in my brother!—I beg, Ma- 
dam, ? ſaid ſhe to her friend, do not 
mention a word of what you have 
heard, 
this ſhould come to be known, judge 
of the ſcandal it would be to my bro- 
ther, who paſſes for a man of great 
piety; and who, I hope, has hitherto 
deſerved it, howe ver by has forgotten 
himſelf, and behaved ill in this in- 
ſtance, Poor man! what muſt he 
think of himſelf? How as 
N ' - * able 
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* able. to reflect on this incident in his 
© cool and ſecret moments? Well, let 
© us leave him, and proceed to the 
thing in queſtion: let us ſee my ſon's 
« letter.” Here ſhe opened it again. 


« But,” ſaid ſhe, ſtopping ſhort, and 
recollecting herſelf, 3 a ſcruple 


© that has ſtarted in my mind. Shall 
© we do well to read it\to Marianne? 
Perhaps ſhe loves Valville. There is 
a great deal of tenderneſs expreſſed 
io it; ſhe. may be touched with it; 
and it would only coſt her more pain 
to render us the ſervice we require 
from her.-Tell us, my dear child; 
is there any hazard? What mult we 
think? Do you love my ſon ?” 
© That does not ſignify, Madam, 
anſwered I; it will not hinder me 
from ſpeaking to him as I ought.” 

© It does not ſignify! ſay you? You 


love him, then, child?“ returned ſhe, 


ſmiling. _ * Yes, Madam, ſaid I; © it 
is true I do: Tat firſt fight conceived 
an inclination for him, without 
knowing it was love; I did not 
think myſelf in danger of feeling 
that paſſion, but only indulged the 
pleaſure of looking at him. I 
thought him amiable; and you know 
I could not be to blame in thinking 
him fo, fince I only did him juſtice, 
He is a young man of ſuch a grace- 
ful appearance, ſo perfectly agree- 
able, and ſo e g. Madam, (for 
you know I loved you at firſt ſight) 
that I could not help being charmed 
« with him.“ At this, they both burſt 
into a laughter. I could never be 
© weary of hearing her, ſaid Mrs. 
Dorſfin; © and I ſhall not be able to 
© avoid ſeeing her: ſure there is not 
© her equal!“ 

© I think ſo, too," replied my hene- 
factreſs; but, however, I ſhall chide 
© her, for having told my ſon that ſhe 
loves him; for ſuch a conduct is very 
6 imprudeat.” 

© O dear, Madam! I never told him 
© ſo; I never uttered a word like it. 
* Dare a girl tell a man that the loves 
him? We may talk of ſuch things 
© amongſt ourlelves, becauſe. no ill- 
© conſequence can attend it: but he 
© has not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, un- 
© leſs he has gueſſed ſo; and if he hag, 
© it will avail him nothing. You ſhall 


© ſee, Madam; I promite not to give 


* you any uneaſineſs: it is true, he is 


T 


© amiable; and one muſt be blind not 
© to obſerve it. But what then! I aſ- 
© ſure you, I will behave as if he were 
«© entirely indifferent to me; for I ſhould 


be very ungrateful to act otherwiſe.” 


Ob, my child!” ſaid my amiable 
friend; © it will be very difficult te 
bring thy heart to reſqlve to renounce 
him: the more I ſee thee, the more I 
deſpair of your ever being able to ac- 
compliſh it. Let us try, however: 
ſee there, what he writes to thee.” 
The letter was ſhort; and, as near 


«a a K a 


as I can remember, theſe were the 


words. 


c Jz 1s now three weeks, Madam, | 


that I have ſought! you, and been 
dying with grief. I mention no 
more my love, it deſerves no longer 
your attention; I would only throw 
myſelf at your feet: to ſhew you the 
affliction I am in for having offended 
you, I atk pardon; not with the hope 
of obtaining it, but to give you an 
opportunity of revenging yourſelf by 
refuſing it me. You do not know 
how much you are able to puniſh me: 
but you ought to know it; add TI only 
beg the conſolation of telling it you.? 
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This was pretty near the contents of 
the letter. It penetrated my ſoul; and 
my heart felt the force of every word, 
which I am perſuaded Mrs. De Valville 
took notice of, for ſhe watched my looks 
attentively, © My dear, the note is 
very moving, is it not?“ I cannot 
deny it, Madam; for I durſt not de- 


© ceive you,” returned I, © However, 


fear nothing; I ſhall not do my duty 
© with the leis courage.” 
But, replied ſhe, © what offence is 
it that he ſpeaks of? It is the ili 
opinion,” returned I, * he had ex- 
preſſed of me, when he found Mr. 
De Climal at my feet; but fince he 
received my letter, where I beg him 
to ſend the bundle of cloaths to his 
uncle, he ſees he has been deceived, 
acknowledges my innocence, and is 
conſcious of his having injured me.” 
© This,” faid Mrs, Dorin, is as 
ſtrong a proof of his probity as his 
love. Iam glad to ſee him do jul- 
tice to Marianne's virtue; it is 28. 
ing like an honeſt man: but the more 
he eſteems your daughter, the greater 
will be the difticulty ſhe will meet 
Ma « with 
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* with in bringing him to reaſon, and 
© making him comply. with our de- 
© fires. Do not you think ſo?” 

ou ate in the right, anſwered my 
benefactreſs: but it is time to go 
* home; let us conclude upon ſome- 
© thing. We have agreed that Mari- 
* anne fhall write to Valvilie.'— A 
4 word or two, faid J, wilt be ſuffi- 
e cient: and I will write before you, 
Madam; the pen and ink are in this 
« parlour.'—* Very well, child; you 
are in the right: a line will be ſufh-. 
© cient.” I immediately wrote as fol- 


lows, 


4 1 Could not ſpeak to you: this after- 
* © noon, Sir, though I have iome- 
thing to ſay to you, 


But, Madam, when ſhall I defire 
him to come? ſaid I to Mrs. De Val- 
ville. „ 

At eleven o'clock. in the morning,” 
returned the, 


And I ſhall be obliged to you,” add- 
ed I, writing again, if you will come 
here to-morrow. morning at eleven 
t oelock, when I ſhall wait for you. 
I am, &c.“ And at the bottom, only 


© MARIANNE," 


After I had directed this letter, I 
gave it my benefgEreſs, who took the 
Charge of ſealing and ſending it by one 
of the ſervants of the convent. | 
* Farewel, Marianne, till to- mor- 
row, ſaid ſhe, when I ſhall fee you 
again.“ —* My dear,” cried 8. 
Dorfm, with an engaging ſmile, think 


—_* me your fmicere friend: I ſhall ſee 


0 E again very ſoeon.— I will have 
© her come with you, Madam, and dine 
© at my houſe; and if you do not bring 
© her with you, I promiſe you I will 
© come and fetch. her myſelf.'—" We 
will both wait upon you the firſt op- 
© portunity,* replied Mrs. De Valville; 
© after. which, you ſhall have her as 
often as you pleaſe,” | 
I madenoanſwer to this but a ſmile 
and a low curtſey; after which, they 
went away, and left me with a mind 
ſerene and full of tranquillity. Who- 
ever had ſeen me would have imagined 
hat I was dull and melancholy; but I 
was far from being ſo; I had only the 
appearance of this diſorder, which was 
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the effect of that flood of ſoftneſs wic 
had juſt overwhelmed me. ; 

T ſighed, however, like a perſon whoſe 
mind was diſturbed, and might perhaps | 
be thought to have fome reaſon for be- 
ing ſo, on account of the diſpoſition of 
my affairs; for'F loved a man whom 1 
muſt think on no more; and this ſurely 
was a reaſonable ſubject of grief: but, 
on the other hand, he tenderly loved 
me in return; a reflection full of un- 
numbered charms. This alone was 
almeſt ſuſſicient to diſſipate my uneaſi- 
neſs; it was a true honour, effentially 
neceſſary to give me patience to ſup- 
port the reſt: befrdes, I had juſt be- 
haved with ſo much generofity, had 
ated fo conformably to reaſon, and 
given fuch proof of a dilintereſted gra- 
titude, that had drawn tears of admi- 
ration and pleaſure from thoſe two 
amiable ladies. I looked inward with 
complacency and delight; I approved 
the greatneſs of my own foul, and 
amuſed myſelf with thoſe pleafing vani- 
ties, and the ſecret applauſe whichſpreung 
from every reflection: this diffpated 
the gloom, and preſented all. within 
bright and lovely. NL Femoral? 

But to proceed. He has told me 
fince, that the freedom I took in writ- 
ing to him had diſquieted him extreme- 
ly; and, indeed, this had. but an il! 
appearance; there was nothing in it 
that ha&the-arr of an intrigue, and it 
appeared too innocent to promiſe any 
thing very favourable. + | 

But, however this was, eleven o'clock 
was but juſt ſtruck, when the abbeſs 
came herſelf to tell me Valville waited 
for me. | = | 

Go, Marianne, ſaid ſhe; © Mrs. 
© De Vabville's fon aſks for you. She 
©. told me yeſterday, after ſhe left you, 
* that ſhe would ſend him to ſee you: 
© he waits for you.“ 

My heart begin to flutter when 1 
heard he was there. I thank you, 
Madam, ' ſaid F; I am going. 1 
went immediately, but with a flow pace, 
to get time to recover and fortify my- 
ſelf I was entering upon a painful 
ſcene, and ſeared I ſhould want courage 
to go through it; I diſtruſted m elf, 
and was apprehenſive that my heart 
would betray me, and make me but 
poorly ſerve my benefaQreſs. 

I forgat to mention one article, Ma- 
dam, which gave me,; on reflection, 
another ſubject of ſelf- approbation. I 

endeavoured 
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endeavouret? to diveſt myſelf of every 


'charm that jt was poſſible for me to 


hay atide: I appeared in no other dreſs 
than what I col: monly wore on morn- 
ings, which I put on as negligently as 
I«could ; my linen, though very fine, 
was the ſame I had lain in, and was 
confequently tumbled; my gown was 
a very indifferent one; it was very old, 
and What 1 ſe]dom wore out of my 
chamber. Thus my age, and my na- 
tural *agreeableneſs, were all that re- 
mained, without the aſſiſtance of the 
leaſt art to ſet them off and recommend 
them: however, I flattered myſelf with 
the thought that of theſe I could not be 
ſtripped, which helped me to ſupport 
the abandoning every other ornament ; 


which was a ſacrifice I freely made to 


the friendſhip of my deareſt friend. She 
had not, indeed, defired me not to be 
dreſſed; but I was very ſenſible that it 
would not have pleaſed her, if the had 
found J had been fo. 

Fhus cloathed, I appeared before 
Vatville, who was dreſſed, and appeared 
extremely genteel; but with what a 
tender and reſpectful air! what a deſire 
of pleaſing ſhone in his eyes]! He held 


a letter in his hand; which was mine, in 


which I had invited him to come. 

I do not know,“ ſaid he, ſhewing 
me the letter, which he kiſſed, whe- 
« ther I ought to rejoice or be affficted 
at the order I have here received from 
you; bur I have got obeyed it with- 


out an inexpteſſible inquietude. This 


he ſpoke with a look expreſſive of the 
greatett fear and uncertainty. | 
© Yir,* returned I, extremely touched 


at this tender introduction to his diſ- 


courſe, * pray fit down.“ Here [ heſi. 
tated, in order to recover myſelf, whilſt 
he took a chair. Yes, Sir, feſumed 
I, with a tremhling voice, © T want to 
© talk with you.“ —“ Well, Mits,' re- 
turned he, trembling too, what is the 
* matter? What muſt I think of this 
interview? Your abbeſs, J believe, 
© knows of my making you this viſit?“ 


— Yes, Sir,* ſaid I; * the herlelf, 


© calling you by your name, came to 
© tell me that you deſired to ſpeak with 
me. My name!“ cried he; how 
* can that be? I do not know her; nor 
© have I ever feen her: yon muſt have 
© told her who T was; yon have then 
© had her confent for ſending for me? 
No, Sir, I have not made her iny 


* confidante: all that flee knew was, 


o 


« that you were to be here; however, 
© jt was not I that informed her of it. 
But, Sir, I beg you would hear me: 
« you would perſuade me to think, you 
© love me, and I believe it is true that 
© you do; but what deſign can yon 
have in loving me?“ 

That of _ only yours, returned 


he feriotiſly, with a firm and reſolute 


tone; that of being united to you by 
« all the ties of honour and religion: 
© and if there are any engagentents 
more ſtrong and binding, I will enter 
into them with a propoftionably 
greater pleaſure. Your enquiry into 
my deſign gives me no pain; for I do 
not fee, Miſs, how it is poſſible for a 
tan to love you with other views. 
My intentions will not bear a doubt: 
I have only to know if they are 
agreeable to you, and if I may hope 
to obtain what will be the happineſs 
of my life?“ 

How affecting was this diſcourſe, 
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Madam! I perceived the tears flow to 


my eyes; a ſigh eſcaped me, without 
being able to ſuppreſs it; but it was 
as low as poſſible: mean while I durſt 
eBay up my eyes to give him one 
ook. A : 

* Sir,” aid I, © you! Know not yet 
the misf6rtunes I have ſuffered from 
my infancy. i am ignorant to whom 
T owe my birth; I loft my parents 
without knowing them; and I have 
neither fortune nor relation: we are 
'not made for each other; tbefides, 
there are inſurmountable obſtatles i 
our way.“ — 

© I underſtand you,” returned he, 
with an air of deſpair and conſternation: 
* your heart refuſes to yield'to my de- 
«© fires, and uni'e itſelf to mine.“ 
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No, Sir, you are miſtaken; that is 


far from being the daſe, vried 1, with- 


out being able to proceed... That is 


© not the caſe, Miſs returned he; *wh 


© then, do vou'mentionh ohſtaeles!?“ 


; We were in this part of our conver- 
fation when mo benefactreſs entered. 


| Judge of Valville's ſurprize. ; 


What, my mother ft” etied he, rifing. 
© Oh, Mifs! all this was contrived.%\—. 


© Yes, my fon,” faid the' ro him; with. 
a tone full of the ſweeteſt tendergeſ. 


© it was; Iraadily confefs it; We won 
not endeavour to cofnceal it fro 
you: I knew yos were to he here, an 
ie thought it proper I ſhould mect 
© you. Butz my deat child, atfited the, 
addieſhng 
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addreſſing herſelf to me, © have you in- 
© formed Valville of every thing?“ 
© No, Madam, ſaid I, fortified b 
her preſence, and animated by the af- 
fectionate manner in which ſhe ſpoke 
to me; © no; I have not had time: the 
« gentleman is but juſt come, and our 
.© converſation hardly begun when you 
© entered; but I will tell him every 
© thing before you, Madam. 
£ You lee, Sir, ſaid I to Valville, 

who ſeemed ſurprized at the tender 
names we gave each other; © you ſee in 
£ what manner Mrs. De Valville treats 
me: you ought to know how kind, 
© how extremely kind, ſhe has been to 
© me, and what obligations I am under 
© to her; obligations ſo great and nu- 
© merous, that, were I'to mention them, 
they would appear quite incredible; 
and you would be the firſt that would 
tell me that I ſhould be unworthy to 
live, if I did not entreat you to think 
of me no more. i 
Valville, at theſe words, held down 
is head, and ſighed. Do you be 
judge, reſumed I; © you need only 
conſider who I am. I have already 
told you I loſt my father and mother, 
who were aſſaſſinated. on a journey 
when I was with them, and but two 
years old; and fince that time, Sir, 
hear what has happened to me. My 
education was given me by a >! 
man in the country, who fulfilled 
that taſk out of a noble compaſſion. 
His ſiſter brought me to Paris; here 
the died, and left me alone without 
ſupport; her confeſſor preſented me to 
your uncle, who placed me at a linen- 
draper's; but after a few days aban- 
doned me. I have already told you 
the reaſons of his conduct, when I 
defired you to return his preſents for 
me. I went to tell the monk my 
ſituation 5 and, in returning. from 
him, I entered into the church that 
belongs to our convent, to dry up my 
tears, with which I was almoft ſuffo- 
cated, My dear mother here came 
in after me; ſhe ſaw me weep ata 
© confeſſional; I excited her pity, and 
© from that time became a boarder 
© here: it is ſhe that pays all my ex- 
© pences; who has bought me cloaths; 
© who has furniſhed me with every 
© thing, not only in the greateſt plenty, 
but magnificence; and has accom- 
© panied theſe generous actions with 
© ſuch an engaging ſweetneſs, ſuch ten · 


— 
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der and affectionate endearments, that 
I cannot call them to mind without 
melting into tears of gratitude and 
affection. She comes to ſee and diſ- 


courſe with me; ſhe loves me, and 
treats me as if I was your ſiſter; ſhe* 


an orphan; and with reaſon too; I 
ought nat to think I am ſo, ſince it 
is no Jonger true. Never had a daugh- 
ter a better mother; nor experienced 
ſuch happineſs from that dear rela- 


c 

* 

6 

5 

c 

o 

© has even made me forget that I am 
« 

o 

6 

* 

6 

f My benefactreſs and her ſon, 


tion. 


at this part of my diſcourſe, ſeemed 


moved even to tears, 

« See the ſituation I am in, ; continued 
IJ; * ſee what I owe to Mrs. De Val 
© ville! You, I have been told, have 
© ſenſe and probity; I þelieve it true: 
* ſpeak, then, from your conſcience, 
© Sir, how would you adviſe me to act 
© after what I have told you? You muſt 
think that thoſe unhappy wretches 
who beg their bread are not ſo poor 
as I am: they have at leaſt brothers 
and ſiſters, or ſome other. relations; 
they have a country; they have a 
name to diſtinguiſh them from the 
reſt of mankind, by which they are 
known amongſt their acquaintance; 
but I have none even of theſe advan- 
tages; and therefore am more wretch- 
ed and more poor than they." 
Come, dear child, pray forbear; 
© here is enough on this ſubjeR,” ſaid 
Mrs. De Valville. No, mother, let 
© me tell every thing.—I ſay nothing 
© but the truth, Sir,” continued TI; and 
c yets after all. this, you aſk for my 
© heart; you deſire to marry me: would 
it not be a fine preſent I ſhould make 
you? would it not be a cruelty even 
© to myſelf? Oh! what a heart ſhould I 
give you? if not a wicked one, yet 
that gift would declare my want of 
judgment, my want of conſideration 
and regard for you, It is true, Iam 
agreeable to you; but you would not 
attach yourſelf to me, ſure, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe you think 
me handſome! You certainly believe 
I have a ſpotleſs character; and, if 
this is the caſe, how can you hope 
that I ſhould ever conſent to a love 
that would draw upon you the cen- 
ſure of every body; which would ſet 
you at variance with your family, 
with your friends, with every one 
who eſteems you, and even wrth me 
too? For how ſevere muſt be your re- 

5 6 pentance, 
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e pentance, when you would ceaſe to 
ſove me; when you would find your- 
«© ſelf married to a woman who is the 
ſubje&t of publick ridicule; whom 
nobody would ſee; and who would 
only bring upon you ſhame and mi- 
ſery! Is this nothing?” added I, with 
tenderneſs that made me weep. * But, 
obliged as I am to Mrs. De Valville, 
how wicked a creature muſt I be, 
ſhould I marry you? If I was capa- 
ble of it, would you ever think upon 
me but with horror? Should I not 
' be the baſeſt and moſt ungrateful 
creature upon earth, eſpecially as I 
know your engageinents to a lady of 
great merit? Do not be ſurprized, 
Sir; I am informed of every thing. 
My mother came to ſee me yeſterday, 
as uſual; ſhe appeared ſad and de- 
jected: I aſked her the cauſe; ſhe in- 
formed me that her ſon had diſpleaſed 
her. J heard her with attention, 
without knowing that I was the cauſe 
of her uneaſineſs. She told me ſhe 
had the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with your conduct, till you had ſeen 
a young girl—Here ſhe related our 
hiſtory: and the girl who diſturbs 
you; who induces you to break your 
word; who now afflicts my dear mo- 
ther, and who has robbed her of the 
reſpe& and tenderneſs of her ſon; I 
found to be me, Sir; me, the pen- 
ſioner that ſhe ſupports and loads 
with kindneſs! After this, Sir, ſee if, 
with honour, with probity, with a 
worthy, tender, and generous heart, 
which you have been accuſtomed to 
preſerve; fee, I fay, if you can wiſh 
me to love you, and if you yourſelf 
could have the courage to love ſuch a 
monſter as I ſhould be, could I liſten 
to your paſſion? No, certainly. I 
find you are touched, Sir, with what 
I tell you: you weep; it is tenderneſs, 
ſurely, for my mother, and pity for 
me. — Oh, Madam! you ſhall be no 
longer full of ſadneſs and inquietude: 
Mr. De Valville will ſuffer me to be 
no more the ſubject of your uneaſi- 
neſs; the ſubje& of a pain that falls 
with double weight upon myſelf, I 
am ſure Ne will no more interrupt the 
pleaſure you take in ſuceouring me; 
on the contrary, he will be ſenſible 
* that he muſt ſhare in it: he may love 
me ſtill, but it muſt be a paſſion like 
yours. He will marry the lady in 
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- # queſtion; he will marry her on his 


own account, becauſe he owes it to 
himſelf; on yours, who have pro- 
cured fo advantageous a match, and 
one ſo proper to compleat his happĩ- 
neſs; and on mine too, who entreat 
him to obey you, as the only proof 
ne can give me that I have heen ever 
truly dear to him. This is a ſatis- 
faction that he will not refuſe to a 
girl that cannot be his, but will ne- 
ver be any body's elſe; and who, for 
her part, will not ſcruple to tell him 
that, if ſhe had been rich, and his 
equal, ſhe has fo good an opinion of 
his merit, ſhe would chuſe him be- 
fore any other man in the world. 
This is a conſolation that I im wil- 
ling to give you, Sir; and which I 
ſhall not regret, provided it reſtores 
your content and peace“. 
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Here I ſtopped, and wiped away the 


tears that began to flow in abundance; 
while Valville all this while held down 
his head; and, plunged in deep thought, 
was ſome time without anſwering me. 
Mrs. De Valville fixed her looks upon 
him while I ſpoke, with eyes ſwimmin 
in tears: at laſt he broke ſilence, addref” 
ſing himſelf to my benefactreſs. | 
« You ſte, Madam, what is the ob- 
6 jet of my regard: put yourſelf in 
my place—Am I to blame to love 
© her? Is it poſſible I ſhould ceaſe to 
do it? Can what the has juſt urged 
« diſengage my affections? O Madam, 
© what, a conſummate virtve! But 1 
© muſt refign her; you will have me do 
it: ſhe, too, defires it of me; and I 
« will quit the dear invaluable treaſure. 
© I will marry another: I conſent to 
© be miſerable; but I ſhall! not be fo 
© long.” | i 
Here his tears broke looſe, and he 
no longer endeavoured to reſtrain them. 
Mrs. De Valville was touched with 
them, and wept as faſt as he, without 
knowing what to ſay. We all three 
were ſilent, and nothing was heard but 
ſighs. "it ES 
Oh!“ cried I, agitated with love, 
grief, and a thouſand confuſed emo- 
tions, not to be deſcribed ; oh, dear 
Madam, your grief is inſupportable 
to me} Why did you meet us? You 


fill me full of deſpair; I cannot bear 


to ſee you thus.—Sir, you make my 
* life quite inſupportable!' — © Why, 
my dear, do you complain?“ ſaid 
Valville: © have I not already told you 
* that I will reſign you 2? 7 
« Yes, 
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© Yes, you will leave me!” returned 
IJ: but, though you ſay fo, you at- 
* fli&t my mother; you deprive her of 
* life; you threaten ber with your be- 
ing miſerable. Is this the conſo- 
© lation, this the happinefs, you give 


. © her? You aſk what reaſon we have 


for complaint; what can you demand 
© more than I have granted? If you 
© are generous, if you are reaſonable, 
© ought you not- to regulate your de- 
© fires, and keep them in proper bounds? 
© You cannot marry me; bit you. have 
© this conſolation, that I will never en- 
6 gage ae affections to any other; and 
© yon will be always very dear to me, 
Sir: you will not loſe me, nor ſhall I 
© loſe you; I ſhall be a nun, indeed; 
© but it will be here at Paris, and we 
© ſhall ſometimes fee each other. We 
© have both the ſame mother: you ſhall 
be my brother, iy benefactor, and my 
£ deareſt friend; the only man I eſteem, 
< and whom I ſhall never forget. 
Oh, my dear mother! cried Vai- 
ville again, throwing himſelf ſuddenly 
at her feet, I beg pardon for the tears 
I tee you med, winch I am ſo unhappy 
* as to draw from you. Do with me 
what you pleaſe; you are the miſtreſs 
of my actions: but you have undone 
me! Why did you bring me here to 
raiſe my admiration for this dear, 
juſtly dear creature, and then ſnatch 
me from her? Have pity on my con- 
dition; you tear my heart with the 
moſt cruel anguiſh. Take me away! 
Let us gol I had rather die than af- 
fli you thus: but you, who feel fo 
much tenderneſs for me, think for a 
moment what will become of me! 
Alas, my fon! what would you 
have me ſay ?* returned the lad). I 
Pity thee, child; I excuſe thee: you 
both touch me; and I confeſs to thee 
that I love Marianne as much as thou 
doſt. Ariſe, my ſon; this has not 
ſucceeded according to my expecta- 
tions; but it is not her fault: 1 for- 
give he. love thou haſt for her; and, 
if the woyld thought as Ido, I ſhould 
not be ſo much troubled, nor at a lots 
what to reſolve. | 
At theſe laſt words, which Valville 
at once put the moſt favourable con- 
ſtruction upon, he caſt himſelf again 
at her feet, from whence ſhe had juſt 
raiſed him; and, taking one of her 
hands, kiſſod it fer a long time, with- 
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I, (will you loye me ſtill? Will you 


© not, after this, as the only remedy, 


© abandon me?? g 

Heaven forbid, my dear child! 
returned the. 5 Why do you talk 
* thus? Come, I defire you would 
* compoſe yourſelf,—I am ſatisfied 
with you, my ſon, added ſhe, with 
an air of goodneſs that tranſported me. 
© I will not preſs you to conclude the 
© marriage in queſtion, though it will 


diſpleaſe a vere worthy family; but ; 
I love thee better than them.” = 


: You reſtore me to, life!“ returned os 
Valvillez © I am the happieſt of all ſons! 


£ Put, Madam, what will you do with 


Marianne? Will not you permit me 
© to ſee her ſometimes ?*—* You aſk 
© more than I know how to anſwer,” | 
returned ſhe: * Jet me think of it; we 
* ſhall ſee,'—* Conſent at leaſt that I | 
love her, added he. What would 
ſignity my refuſing thee that?” re- 
turned ſhe. * Love her, child; love 
her, let what will happea.”, 

I had ſaid ſome time before that I 
would t-ke the ycjl; and wes hete, out 


of an exceſs of zeal, going to repeat it: 


but as my dear bencfactreſs ſeemed to 
have forgot it, I ſuddenly reflected that 
I ought not to bring it io her remem- 
brance. I had joſt exhauſted my ge- 
neroſity, had uted every argument I 
could think of to diſſuade Valville from 
loving me; but as his mother had now 
permitted him to do fo, as we had melt- 
ed her heart into ſuch ſoftneſs, it was 
only for me to be ſilent. It would not 
have been proper for me to ſay— Ma- 
© dam, take care what you do.“ Such 
an exceſs of difintereſtedneſs would nei- 
ther have appeared reaſonable nor na- 
tural; I therefore ſaid not a word. 
After a moment's pauſe—* What 2 
© dangerous little. creature thou art, | 
Marianne, ſaid the, rifing; * fare- 
wel. Let us go, Sir,” added ſhe to 
her ſon, with an engaging ſweetneſs, 
who was ſtill krſling her hand, which 
he held in his, the reaſon of which ſhe 
ſeemed perfectly to underſtand, *< Yes, 
yes, added the, ſmiling, I know 
what all this means. Do you coax 
your mother, child? I can fix upon 
nothing yet; I cannot bring myſelt 
to any reſolution !-Adieu, child; 
it is late: I will return to ſee you 
very ſoon.” I ſaluted her without 
making any anfwer; and, as I had 


been crying, I was wiping my 8 
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with myhandkerchief. - Why do you 
© cry?” ſaid ſhe; © I have nothing to 
«© reproach thee with; 1 cannot be angry 
c with thee for being amuable. Go, 
« compole yourſelf, — Give me your 
© hand, Valville.* 

She immediately went down ftatrs, 
aſſiſted by her ſon; who prudently only 
ſpoke to me with his eyes, and took 
no other leave but a low bow; which 
I returned with an air full of diffidence, 
like a perſon afraid of taking too much 
liberty, and of abuſing that generous 
lady's indulgence. 

Here I was left alone, much more 
agitated than I was when Mrs. De 
Valville left me the preceding. night; 
ſince here was matter for many other 
quite different emotions. Love her, 
© child, let what will happen, my dear 
benefatrels had ſaid to her ſon; and 
then—* We ſhall ſee; I do not know 
© what to reſolve upon, had ſhe added: 
an! fiom this I inferred, that the had 
ordere:{ me to hope; which, indeed, I 
did; but called myſelf a fool to dare to 
hope on ſuch ſlender grounds. On occa- 
fions like theſe we cannot help feeling a 
pretty deal of pain; for it is much bet- 
ter not to have the leaſt glimpſe of ſuc- 
ceſs, than to have one lo fauit.as only 
to flatter the foul, to make it tremble 
with fear, and to 61] it with the moſt 
painful uncertainty. * Shall I be fo 
© happy as to marry Valville?* ſaid I to 
myſelf; I cannot believe it poſſible.“ 
But, however, I began to think I ſhould 
be miſerable if I did not. This was all 
the knowledge that my heart had gain- 
ed from the up certain diicourſe of Mrs. 
De Valville; I had learned agpew way 
to torment myſelf, | 

I could not fleep thatnight, and hard- 
ly got uny reſt the two following; for 
T paſſed three days without hearing any 
thing of them; but, if I remember 
right, it was not without alittle repin— 
ing at my dear benefactreſs. What! 
can ſhe determine nothing, then?” 
ſaid I ſometimes, * Will ſhe never 
come to a reſolution?' And here, I 
believe, I could not help blaming her. 

At laſt the fourth day appeared, and 
I heard nothing of her; but, about three 
in the afternoon, I was told that Val- 
ville aſked for me: and I had imme- 
diately leave granted to fee him; which, 
however, I did not accept, I felt I 


loved him infinitely more than, I had 


ever done; I tad an exixeme delire to 


ſee him, and the greateſt curioſity ima- 


ginable to know if he had nothing new . 
to tell me relating to our mutual paſ- 


ſion: but, in ſpite of all this, I re- 
ſtrained myſelf; I refuſed to goto him, 


| becauſe J was ſenſible that if Mrs. De 


Valville ſhould know it, it would add 
to her eſteem. Thus my refuſal was 
only a laudable piece of artifice, I 
then ſent word to Valville to excuſe my 
ſeeing him, except he came from his 
mother, and that I durſt not preſume to 
do it, fince ſhe had not previouſly in- 
formed me of his viſit; as, indeed, ſhe 
had not. | 

Valville durſt not deceive me; and 
was wile enough to retire, 'This.pru- 
dent piece of conduct caſt me very 
dear. I began to repent it, when he 
ſent me word he would come again the 
next day with his mother : this news 
was neceſſary to compoſe the painful 
perturbations of my mind. 

The next day we weie to have a ce- 
remony at our convent, when a young 
religious was to take her vows. Yau 
know, Madam, on theſe occahons 
the nuns appear openly, and the cur- 
tain 1s drawn from the rails. Here 
was I ſeated when Mrs. De Valvilleen- 
tered the church, who, with her fa- 
mily, were invited by the young nun's 
relations. She came pretty late, and 
therefore went directly into the church. 
As I was ignorant of her being invit- 
ed, I was agreeably ſurprized to ſee her 
coming up the ille towards the rails, 
ſupported by an elderly gentleman ef a 


good mien. A throng of other per- 


lons followed; but I did not take my 
eyes off this lady, who did not yet ſee 
me: at laſt, ſhe took her ſeat with the 
gentleman by her file; then caſting a 
look on thoſe that followed, I percei 
ed Mr. De Climal and Valville. 
What! Mr. De Climal ' ſaid T 
to myſelf, with a mixture of aſtoniſh-" 
ment and trouble, I could not help 
being ſorry to ſee him there, though J 
knew not whether his preſence would 
be of any conſequence io meor not: I 
locked upon him as a wicked man, 
whom my preſence was ſufficient to diſ- 
concert. But this way nothing in com- 
pariſon of the printul and mortifying 
circumſtances that muſt attend his lee- 


ing me, which I fcreſaw would cover 
him with extreme confulion. Ion 


waited for Mrs. De Valville's ſeein 
me, to pay her my reſpects; which" 
7 N knew 


96 
knew that engaging lady would return 
with that eaſy, tender, and obliging 
freedom, which was almoſt peculiar to 
herſelf. But what would he think of 
this familiarity? What dreadful con- 
ſequences, Madam, would he not in- 
fer from it? Imagine how detrimental 
it muſt appear to his reputation; and 
how much a villain who fears you, is 
himſelf to be feared. Theſe ideas gave 
me a confuſed kind of again 

His nephew ſaw me firſt, and in- 
ftantly ſaluted me with an undeſcrib- 
able air of gaicty and confidence, which 
ſeemed to preſage that our affairs were 
in a happy ſituativn. Mr. De Climal, 
who was looking another way, did not 
ſee him, for he was ſpeaking to the 
gentleman that fat by Mrs. De Val- 
ville. This lady attended to what they 
were ſaying, and had not yet looked 
to the fide where we were. At laſt ſhe 
caſt her eyes upon us, and perceived 


me. 

This look was returned by a deep 
curtſey, which drew from her demon- 
ſtrations of friendſhip; which ſhe ex- 
preſſed by waving her hand, and an en- 

aging ſmile of complacency. Her 
3 who was pulling out of his 
cket a kind of breviary, took no- 
tice of theſe ſigns, followed them with 
his eyes, and ſaw the little linen- 
draper; who did not appear to have loſt 
any thing by caſting him off; and whoſe 
dreſs was ſuch as not to allow her to 
regret the bundle of cloaths ſhe had ſent 
back. 

This poor man, (for the time is 
coming when I mult ſoften my expreſ- 
fions for him) this poor man, I ſay, to 
whom, by a kind of fatality, I was to 
be ever a ſubject of new alarms and 
embarrafiments, loft all countenance at 
ſeeing me, and had nat the confidence 

to look in my face. | 

J in my turn bluſhed too; but like an 
enemy bold and diſpleaſed, who had 
the adyantage of a good conſcience, and 
who could not but confound, a guilty 

mind inferior to it's own, I doubted 
.. whether he would ſalute me or not; but 
I found he avoided it: and I imitated 
him out of haughtineſs, prudence, and 


even a kind of pity for him; for I was 
at once aftuated by all theſe various 
- ſenſations, 24 

I obſerved Mrs. De Valville- too 

notice of it; and, I believe, ſaw his 
aiforder, which the fight of Valville, 
tea, avgmented. The ſeryice began; 
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and we had a ſermon, which, though 
a very fine one, was far from deſerving | 
the character of a good one; a flow of | 
ſenſeleſs periods ſtreamed from the | 
preacher's lips, while the trickling | 


nonſenſe was dreſſed in all the flowers of | 


rhetorick. Theprieſt ſeemed mightily | 
delighted with his own eloquence, and 
diſplayed the greateſt vanity in declaim- | 
ing againſt the vanity of all terreſtrial 
objects; a vice very common amongſt 
our clergy, who have leſs regard to | 
the inſtruction of others than their own 
applauſe. 
The ceremony being finiſhed, Mrs. 
De Valville aſked for me; and came to | 
the parlour with her ſon, while Mr, 
De Climal retired. © How do you do, 
my dear?* ſaid the. * I am only 
come to ſpeak a word to you: my | 
company wait for me below, except | 
my brother, who is gone. Here 1s | 
Valville, who loves you with the ut. 
moſt tenderneſs ; he continually per- 
ſecutes me with his paſſion; and 1s 
perpetually on his knees betore me, 
to obtain my conſent to the accom- 
pliſbment of his deſires. He tells 
me [I ſhall render him miſerable if I 
oppoſe his happineſs; that his paſſion 
is unſurmountable; that he mutt 
ever love and adore you, and make 
your felicity inſeparable from his 
own. I muſt ſurrender; I cannot ſin- 
cerely blame his choice. Thou art 
worthy of his affection; and that is 
enough for a man who loves thee, 
and who 1s rich: therefore love each 
other; I permit you to do it; any 
other mother, beſides me, would not 
ſuffer this. According to the max- 
ims of the world, my fon acts a very 
fooliſh part; and I ſhall not be reck- 
oned more wiſe to ſuffer him to do ſo: 
but on this, he ſays, depends the | 
repoſe and all the comfort of his whole 
life; and it muſt be a heart very diffe+ 
rent from mine that could reſiſt the 
force of ſuch an, argument. I am 
perſuaded that Valville in this does 
not act contrary to true honour; that 
he only diſcards an eſtabliſhed cul- 
tom; and only injures his fortune by 
refufing to augment it: he aſſures me 
that he cannot live without thee; and 
I am ſenfible of all the merit he finds 
in thee. Nothing here oppoſe you 
but the prejudices of mankind; God 
nor reaſon does not do it. It is your 
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her ſon; you axe of a conſiderable fa- 
b . * mily; 


buſineſs, Sir, added the, turning to 
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emily; and, as we do not know that 
of Marianne, pride and avarice would 
not have you marry her; but you do 
not liſten to then; you only attend 
to your love. For my part, I am 
neither proud nor intereſted enough 
do render me inexorable; and I only 
hear my tenderneſs; you force me to 
it by the fear, of rendering you mi- 
ſerable. I muſt att either as thy ty- 
rant or thy mother; but I chuſe, and 
ſhall always glory in being the latter. 
May Heaven bleſs the motives that 
induce me to give my conſent! But, 
whatever happens, I ſhould rather 
chuſe to blame my indulgence, than 
an inflexibility, which will be of no 
ad vantage to thee; and which might, 
perhaps, be attended with the moſt 
« fatal conſequences.* _ 

. Valviile, at this diſcourſe, weeped 
with joy and gratitude. As for me, I 
was ſo moved and penetrated, that it 
was impoſſible for me to pronounce a 
ſyllable; my hands trembled, and I 
only expreſſed my thoughts by ſhort 
and frequent highs. _ 

* Thou ſayeſt nothing, Marianne,” 
ſaid this amiable lady; * but I under- 
« ſtand thy filence; and, indeed, can- 
© not help being ſenſible of the joy I 
give you both. Heaven might have 
© deſtined me a daugnter-in-law that 
© would better pleaſe the world; but 
not one more agreeable to my own 
heart. | 

Here I broke into a ſudden tranſport. 
© Oh, my mother!“ cried I, you kill 
me with exceſs of kindneſs ! I ſhall 
© never have that gratitude and tender - 
« neſs ſuch goodneſs demands!“ My 
tears forced me to ſtop here, unable to 
proceed, I caſt myſelf at her feet, and 
put ſome of my fingers through the 
rails to take hold of Mrs. De Valville's, 
who preſented hers; while Valville, loſt 
in joy, and as if belide himſelf, ſeized 
both our hands, and kiſſed them alter - 
nately. : 

© Hark ye, my dear children,” ſaid 
my charming benefactreſs, after having 
looked for ſome time with tranſport on 
her ſon, * you muſt uſe ſome prudence 
© on this occaſion, —While you ſtay in 
© this convent, my dear, you mult not 
expect Valville's coming to ſee you 
© alone. You have related your hiſ- 
© tory to the abbeſs; ſhe, 1 
4 
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that my ſon loves you, and that 
conſent to it, may tell the nuns, and 
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and this, if poſſible, I would avoid. 
It is not even proper, Marianne, that 
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* ſtay but about three weeks or a month 
© at fartheſt: mean time, I will look 


2 for a convent, where they will 


know none of the accidents of your 


© life; where I will one you under a 


feigned name, whilſt I take meaſures 
to prepare the minds of the people 
for the marriage, to prevent it's ſur- 
prizing them. You ought, in the 
mean time, to have a little addreſs, 
© as well as patience; which you will 
« readily conſent to, ſince you have me 
© for your confidant,” . 
Valville, upon this, was going to re- 
new his thanks, and I the teſtimonies 
of my reſpect and fenderneſs; but ſhe 
aroſe up—* You know they wait for 
© me,” ſaid ſhe to her ſon. * Conceal 
« your joy; I will diſpenſe with your 
* ſhewing it to me: I am ſenſible of 
© what you feel. Come, let us go. 
But, Madam,” replied her ſon, © you 
tell me that you will not permit me to 
ſee her without you; does not that 
imply that I ſhall wait upon you 
ſometimes when you come here ?'— 
Yes, yes, returned ſhe, to be ſure; 
two or three times, perhaps, but nor 
more: come, do you condu& me. 
There 1s a difeulry that I did not 
think of: it is, that as my brother 
knows Marianne, and where ſhe is, 
perhaps we ſha]l be obliged to marry 
you privately. You are his heir, ſon; 
and, for this reaſon, you ſhould not 
diſoblige him. It is true, that, after 
his adventure with Marianne, we 
my perhaps bring him over, and 
make him hear reaſon, and even con- 
ſult with him what part you ought to 
take. He loves me, and has ſome 
© confidence in me; I will take advan- 
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© tage of it, and endeavour to manage 


© him.“ After a tender adieu, ſhe left 
me, more charmed than I can find words 
to deſcribe. | | 

I have already ſaid, that, for three or 
four nights, my inquietude would 
hardly permit my taking any repoſe; 
but now a contrary — had the 
ſame effect: nothing keeps us ſo much 
awake as extreme joy, or the delightful 
expectation of a great happineſs; and, 
ſince this was the caſe, judge if I was 
in a diſpolition to take any reſt. 

Imagine what tranſports filled my 


N 2 breaſt 


they again may ſpeak of it to others: 


you ſhould be long here; you ſhall - 
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breaſt at the thought of marrying my 
dear Valville, and how my heart ſprung 


with the rapturous thought; and then 
judge if, with theſe violent emotions, 


it was poſſible for me to enjoy any re- 


oſe. . 
The two firft days I was perfectly 
enchanted; then my ſatisfaction was 
daſhed with a mixture of impatience. 


Ves, I ſhall marry Valville,* ſaid Ito 


myſelf; my dear benefactreſs has pro- 
© mifed it me: but when will this happy 


© moment arrive? I am to ſtay a month. 


longer here, ard then be placed in 
© another convent, that meaſures may 
© be taken to bring about this mar- 


© riage: but will theſe meaſures draw 


out the time to a great length; or 
© ſhall I be united to Valville ſhortly? 
I cannot tell what to think: no time 
© js fixed for it; and it is poſſible they 
may change their minds. And thete 
thoughts extremely alleviated my ſatis- 
faction: ſometimes I ſuffered almoſt as 
much pain as from a real chagrin. I 
would have ſkipped over this ſpace of 


time, that appeared to creep on fo 


flowly, and have joined the preſent in- 
ſtant with that from whence I was to 
date my felicity. | 

At laft theſe various emotions hegan 
to diffipate: the ſoul accuſtoms itſelf to 

it's ſenfations; I began to be uſed to 

them, and grew farhiltar with my hopes 
and my inquietudes; I was then full of 
tranquillity, There had paſſed five or 
fix days fince I had feen my mother or 
her ſon; when, one morning, a letter 
was brought me from my bene factreſs, 
in which ſhe informed me that ſhe 
would come at one o'clock with Val- 
ville, to take me to dine with Mrs. 

Dorfin; and her note concluded with 
theſe words | 

And eſpecially uſe all your art, 
and neglect nothing in point of dreſs; 
© do you mind? I would have you put 
© on all your charms.” 

And you ſhall be obeyed,” ſdid T 
to myſelf, when I had read the letter. 
T had a defign to dreſs me before T had 
read her orders for it; but this com- 
mand flattered my vanity; and I was 
ready to indulge ſomething of the co- 
quette, and with the greateſt alacrity T 
reſolved to obey her. 

By coquetry, I would here be only 
underſtood to mean, that I would em- 
ploy all my kill in rendering myſelf as 
agreeable as poſſible; for the moſt per- 
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fect and exact decency in dreſs ought 
never to be difpenſed with; and we 
ſhould always endeavour to adorn our- 
ſelves modeſtly; ſince not only our na- 
tural p-udence, but {elf-love demand it. 
When a woman fhocks this native in- 
nocence, this eſſential delicacy of her 
ſex, ſhe loſes the advantage of all her 
charms; her groſs deſire of pleaſing is 
alone taken notice of; and thoſe graces 
that would have been otherwiſe irre- 


ſiſtible, do not reach the heart: ſhe 


gives not that ſolid pleaſure which 
ariſes from a paſſion founded on eſteem; 
founded on virtue and conſcious ho- 
nour, which alone are truly fair.“ In 
ſhort, ſhe only contributes to debauch 
and enervate the mind: ar! o far from 
rendering herſelf more amiable, makes 
herſelf more diftaſtefu] than the de- 
formed and the ugly, who have a greater 
regard to decency. It is true that, 
with a wiſe and chaſte behaviour, ſhe 
will hear fewer encomiums on her beau - 
ty, fewer proteſtations of love; but her 
virtue will fill her admirers with 


awe, and an affection that fills the 


lover with diftidence: and though few- 
er would applaud her charms to her 
face, more would feel the effects of 
them, and would mention them it they 
durſt. 

This reflection has flowed from m 
pen before I was aware; but hiappily it 
is ſhort, and J bope it will not diſ- 
pleaſe you. To proceed. 
| Eleven o'clock was ſtruck, and it 
was ttme for me to drefs, in order to 
render my!elf compleatly agreeablc, 
and aſſume the moſt engaging air; and 
as I 8 ſo good a deſign, I did not fear 
fucceeding in it. This order, me- 
thought, was a proof that Mrs. De 
Valville perſiſted in giving me the heart 


of her fon: if ſhe had heſitated upon 


it, ſhe would not have expoſed him 
thus to all my charms. 

T hefe were my thoughts while dreſ- 
ſing; and the exquiſite pleaſure I felt in 
reffecting that he would be ſenſible of 
the graces I put on, gave a freſh luſtre 
to my-countenance, and more fire and 
vivacity to my eyes. At laſt I was 
ready; the clock ſtruck one: and while 
T waited for my benefactreſs, Tamuſed 
myſelf with walking backwards and 
forwards in my room; and, from time 
to time, looking in my glaſs to re- 
touch my head-drefs, which, though 


very well before, I could not help en- 
deavouring 
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deavouring to add ſomething improv- 
ing. | 

At laſt mv door opened; and I was 
told Mrs. De Valvitle waited for me: 
went down, and met her fon at the 
gate of the convent; who conducted me 
to the coach, where I found my bene- 
factreſs. 

i muſt not ſorget to tell you that I 
p-f:4 by ſome of our lay- filters as I 
went down from my chamber; who ap- 
peared ſurprized to ſee me look ſo well. 


O dear Miſs! how extremely hand- 
* ſome you are!” cried they, with a ge- 


nuine ſimplicity that might be depend- 
ed upon. 

I perceived Valville was ready to en- 
tertain me with the ſame diſcourſe; 
but he refrained, becauſe a ſervant was 
preſent; and only expreſſed himſelf by 
gently ſqueezing my hand, which I re- 
turned by a look expreſſive of more 
ſweetneſs than timidity. 

Mr. De Climal is not well,“ ſaid 
he in the way; „he has had a flight fe- 
ver theſe two or three davs,*— I am 
« ſorry for it,“ returned I; © I bear 
© him ne1ll-will: I hope it will not be 
© attended with any bad conſequence.” 
Here we got to the coach. Come, 
* my dear Marianne,” ſaid my bene- 
factreſs, * let us make haſte, for it is 
« very late. You look incomparably 
well to-day,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as I 
was.ſeated. * Yes, Madam,” ſaid Val- 
ville, ſmiling, * it is impoſſible to a- 
void being raviſhed at the fight of ſo 
© many graces as are united in this 
© charming giri!” 

© But. Myrianne, returned Mrs. 
De Valville, © you know we are going 
to dine with Mrs. Dorſin; and there 
will be a pretty deal of company; we 
have therefore reſolved that I ſhould 
introduce you as the daughter of 
one of my beſt friends, who died in 
the country, and has recommended 
you to my care: remember this, 
child. I ſhould have loved thy mo- 
ther, had I known her; and I now 
think of her as a friend I have loft.” 
© Dear Madam,” returned I, ex- 
tremely touched, © forgive my want of 
© expreſſion to thank you as I ought: 
© your goodnefs has daily augmented, 
© fince I have had the happineſs to be 
© known to you; every word you have 
© ſpoken has been a freſh benefit, and 
has laid me under a new obligation 
to you. 
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Indeed, ſaid Valville, * as there is 
© no mother like ours, ſo it is not 
© ſtrange that we cannot tel} her how 
much we love her.'—* Yes,” return- 
ed ſhe merrily, I believe you love me 
very well; but you coax me a little, 
© too, 

I am going to introduce you, 
© child,” faid ſhe, addrefling herſelf to 
me, * into the moſt choice and valua- 
ble company; they are all perſons of 
wit and good ſenſe: I will not direct 
you how to behave; you are unac- 
quainted with the world, it is true, 
but that will not be any diſadvantage 
to you; and I can carry you to no 
place where you will be lets in dan- 
ger of criticiſm on this account; for 
theſe perſons ridicule” nuthing but 
what is really ridiculous. So, my 
dear, do not be difident; I am ſure 
you will not be dilagreeable to 
them.? 

We then arrived at Mrs. Dorſin's : 
we went in, and found three or four per: 
ſons with her. Ah! you have brought 
© her at laſt, ſaid ſhe to Mrs. De Val- 
ville, on ſeeing me. Come, Miſs; 
come, let me embrace you: I am 
glad to fee you; we will now fit down 
to dinnerz we only waited for you.” 

However ignorant and unexperienced 
IT was on theſe occaſions, as Mrs. De 
Valvilie had obſerved, I had ſomething 
of a natural taſte, and a kind of pe- 
netration, which made me diſcover and 
dive into the hearts of theſe gentle- 
men. It was not their wit that gave 
me this knowledge; though it is cer- 
tain they had more of it than com- 
mon; and I heard them ſay many ex- 
cellent things: but their addreſs and 
manner enabled me to form a right 
judgment of them; they delivered 
themſelves in a natural and familiar 
way, without the leaſt mixture of art 
or ſtiffneſs; and their converſation was 
as free and eaſy as if they had been 
diſcourſing on the molt familiar ſub- 
jects. They had a delicacy of ſentt- 
ment which appeareu unacquired, and 
entirely natural to them: they did-nat 
ſeem to think they ſpoke bester than 
others; they had only greater minds, 
and by that means they di{courled more 
elegantly, and more to the purpoſe. 
Here was nothing like an ambition of 
ſhining; though they ſhone in all they 
fail: tuch a converſation, ſo excellent, 
10 delicate, though ſo tunple and n 
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ral, could not fail of charming me, 
and ſtriking me with admiration. 
was juſt and ſvitable; all ſweet, face- 
tious, gay, and ſprightly. 
formed a very different idea of the po- 
lite world; I had repreſented it to my- 
ſelf as full of liitle frivolous rules, 
numberleſs inſignificant punctilios, and 
of grave and important trifles difficult 
to learn; and which, however ridicu- 
lous in themſelves, we muſt be ac- 
quainted with, upon. pain of being a 
ſubje& of publick cenſure. But, far 
from this, here was nothing that cor- 
reſponded with theſe ideas; nothing 
that could embarraſs me; nothing that 
could make me afraid to ſpeak: no- 
thing, on the contrary, that did not 
encourage me to bear a part in the con- 
verſation with freedom. Their wit 
ſupplied me with words, and helped me 
to expreſs myſelf when I ſpoke ob- 
ſcurely; they then purſued the thought, 
expreſſed it for me, and gave me all 
the honour of it. | : 
In ſhort. they made me perfectly 
eaſy; and, I, who bad imagined that 
there was ſo much myſtery in being po- 
lite, and had looked upon it as a ſcience 
which was totally unknown to me, 


and of which I had no nation, was 


ſurprized to ſee that there was nothing 
very particular in it; nothing that ap- 
peared ſtrange to me; but only ſome. 
thing engaging, amiable, and ex- 


tremely obliging : and, methought, this 


politeneſs is what every great mind 
finds in itſelf as ſoon as it fees it in 
others. ENG 

But we are at Mrs. Dorſin's, as well 
as at the laſt pages of this Part of my 
life. It was here I promiſed to intro- 
duce the portraiture of this lady: I 
have ſaid it will be long, too; but I can- 
not tell whether it will or no. Per- 
haps it will be ſhort, for I am very 
weary: theſe deſcriptions colt me a 
good deal of pains. But here it 1s, 
however. ; 

This accompliſhed lady was much: 
younger than my benefactreſs; ſhe had 
a mixture of majeſty and ſweetneſs, 
joined with an open and moſt expreſ- 
Give countenance, in which all her 
thoughts were painted in the ſtrongeſt 
colours; a countenance which was 
full of unnumbered charms, and a 
thouſand beauties which want a name. 

This, Madam, is part of her pic- 
ture; but the deſcription is not minute 


All. 


I had 
on ſeeing her. 
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enough to be worth your notice: for to 
ſay ſhe was an admirable beauty, is ſay- 
ing very little to the purpoſe, ſince 
this was not the firſt idea that occurred | 
We-are ftruck with 
ſomething more, which 1 muſt endea- 
vour to deſcribe. 

Let us perſonate beauty, then; and 
ſuppoſe that, weary of being for ever 
charming, ſhe endeavours to conceal 
the little graces that ſport about her, 
and reſolves to taſte the calm ſatisfac- 
tion of barely pleaſing; ſhe tempers 
her beauty without loſing it, and cap- 
tivates ſtill, though without deſign : 
ſuch a one would exactly reſemble 
Mrs. Dorſin; and this is the idea I 
would convey of this amiable lady. 

But this is not all; I have here only 
mentioned her perſon: add to it a ſoul 
which ſparkles in her- countenance, 
and renders viſible all it's ſenſations; 
that ſpreads and diffuſes over it the 
ſame ſpirit, delicacy, life, ſeriouſneſs, 
gaiety, and mirth, which it by turns 
enjoys itſelf; and from hence judge of 
all the various accidents of force, of 
gracefulneſs, of delicacy, and all the 
rapid ex preſſions that were viſible in 


her countenance. 


It is commonly thought, that our 
ſouls are more capacious or narrow, 
more penetrating, or confuſcd and 
clouded, according to the configura- 


tion of the organs to which it is 


united; and, if this be true, nature 
muſt ſurely have given Mrs. Dorſin a 
moſt favourable organization; for ne- 
ver was a mind more active and ſpright- 
ly, or more ſolid and judicious, than 
ers. 

Moſt women of wit have an unna- 
tural and affected way of expreſſing it, 
which renders it diſtaſteful, One 
ſpeaks in a careleſs indifferent man- 
ner, in order to make us think that her 
fine genius does not need the aid of re- 
flection, and that all ſhe ſays eſcapes 
her "you thought; another ſpeaks 
with a Told, grave, and deciſive tone, 
to give herſelf an air of importance; 
another ſays only fine things, which 
ſhe delivers in a manner finer ſtil] than 
all ſhe ſays; and another will fall into a 
ridiculous gaiety, and act the flirt: 
but Mrs. Dorſin never behaved with 
any of theſe little womaniſh arts; the 
ſubject of her diſcourſe regulated the 
tone of her voice; ſhe did not think ſhe 
had any kind of wit; but ſhe had that 

| ſource 
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ſource from which it neceſfirily pra- 
ceeds; a pleafing vivacity, mixed with 
ſolidity and good ſenſe, which was a- 
greeably exprefled according to the va- 
rious exigences that required it; for 
her underſtanding was of no ſex; it 
comprehended the ſtrength, the {olidi- 
ty, the delicacy, the gaiety, of both. 
Every one has a deſire of pleating; 
which, when kept within due bounds, 
is both juſt and natural: the fair are 
apt to indulge it too much, and to 
place great part of their happineſs up- 
on it. They too commonly make ule 
of every trifling artifice to engage the 
attention; and every action ſays, Pray 
© look at me. But the amiable Mrs. 
Dorſin was a ſtranger to all theſe gri- 
maces: the had a natural pride and 
ſelf-complacence, which would not 
permit her to ſtoop to them, nor reap 
any advantage that might be drawn 
from them; but if ever the forgot her- 
ſelf in this point, none knew 1t but 
herſelf. In general, ſhe had rather be 
thought ſenſidle than charming: the 


did not con found her ideas of the per- 
fections of her mind with the graces of 
her perſon; for if her fine ſenſe was 
admired, ſhe always thought it was 
herſelf that you honoured; but you 
only complimented her form, when 
you ſaid {he was amiable. 

Such were her ſentiments: but, 
though ſhe always experienced the 
higheſt ſatisfaction when her company 
ſermed delighted with her. converla- 
tion, yet ſhe would have bluſhed had 
ſhe given you room to think ſhe uſed 
any arts to fender her perſon admired; 
for the left to you the care of finding 
out her charms, without ſtooping to 
diſcover them herſelf. 

But 1 am too much fatigued to pro- 
cee:!; beſides, I grow fleepy: I am now 
to paint one of the beſt hearts in the 
world, though a very fingular one; 
but I am not in a condition to under- 
take it at preſent; I ſhall therefore re- 
fer it to the Fifth Part; where I ſhall 
continue my life in the convent. 


END OF THE FOURTH PART. 
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PART: Ys 


Fifth Part of my life: I 

have been ſo expeditious 

ſince you received the 

Fourth, that I begin to 

think I may boaſt, with a 

good grace, of my diligence; but as 

this would be giving myſelf airs, 

which, perhaps, I ſhould very i!] ſup- 

ort, I think it becomes me more mo- 

deftly to decline the merit of ir. You 

have thought me very lazy; and not 

without reaſon: continue to think ſo 

ſtill; and then, if I ſhould happen to 

be expeditious, (if you do not flatter 
me) you will be agreeably ſurprized. 

You remember that my benefactrefs, 
Valville, and I, dined at Mrs. Dorſin's, 
and that I was attempting to draw her 
picture, but left it unfiniſhed. I ſhall 
now go on with it. : 

I have already given you a deſcrip- 
tion of her perſon and wit; [ now come 
to the diſpoſitions of her heart. 
De Valville you thought extremely a- 
miable; but Mrs. Dorſin's ſoul, as I 
have already informed you, was not 
at all inferior to hers, though, in 
many reſpects, widely different from 
it: but, for fear you ſhould not readily 
underſtand wherein this difference con- 
ſiſts, you will permit me to begin by a 
reflection. 

Vou may remember of pegs Mrs. 

De Valville as a perſon of a great deal 
of natvral ſweetneſs, united to a good 
ſhare of intelligence and plain ſenſe; 
but her wit, though far from being 
deſpicable, had nothing in it ſhining 
and remarkable enough to attract our 
admiration and applauſe: but I am 
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Mrs. 


now ſpeaking of a lady who poſſeſſed 
the moſt ſparkling wit, and the moſt | 
perfect delicacy of ſentiment. : 
Let us ſuppoſe the molt generous 
and beſt per ſon in the world, with the 
moſt refined ſoul, and the moſt pene- | 
trating wit; I believe this perſon would 
not appear to charmingly beneficent as 
another of exattly the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, but a more mcderate ſhare of 
thoſe other accompliſhments: the rea- 
ſon is, we are apt 10 attribute to her 
good ſenſe thoſe actions which ſpring | 
trom the heart, 

Moſt men, when they receive an ob- 
ligation, weuld have the author of it 
inſenſidle of the greatneſs of the favour 
conferred: ſuch a diſpoſition flatters 
their ingratitude, and ſoothes that un- 
natural delicacy which makes the ſenſe 
of being obliged painful to the mind, 
Perſons of this diſpoſition would have 
a benefactor good, without ſufficiently 
knowing the value and extent of that 
goodneſs. The more penetration he 
has, the more they are humbled : he 
ſees too clearly for them. The mind, 
full of it's ſelf-ſufficiency, is elated, 
and would fain enjoy an independency 
unknown to nature and reaſon: and, 
though every order of mankind, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, like an vp- 
lifted chain, have a neceſſary depend- 
ance on each other, yet they bluſh at 
the thought of being obliged. Hete 


they are afraid of appearing ungrate- 
ful, becauſe they are ſenſible that the 
leaſt degree of it will be taken notice 
of: but, in the other caſe, having no- 
thing to fear, the pleaſure of receiv- 
ing is doubled, and the delight of an 

| acknowledg- 
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acknowledgment is almoſt equal to 
that calm and ſweet ſatisfa&tion which 
accompanies generolity. . - 

The one knows that ſhe has been of 
ſervice to you; but ſhe enters not mi- 
nutely enough into her favours, and 
half of her goodneſs eſcapes her own 
notice; and, as the takes away from 
your acknowledgment, ſhe proportiona- 
bly ſpares your confuſion: and this ſo 
charms the receiver, that he thinks her 
a thouſand times more obliging than 
the other; though ſhe has no other ad- 
ditional merit than the having one 
qualification leſs, | | 

Such were the characters of theſe 
engaging ladies. Here I hoped to end 
my reflection; but another thought oc- 
curs, which I muſt add to render it com- 
pleat, I hope you will excuſe me, and 
think it needs no apology. 

From whence comes it that almoſt 
all men are guilty of this prepoſterous 
kind of delicacy? Muſt we derive it's 
ſource from the real grandeur of our 
ſouls? Is it an indignity to be obliged 
to ſtoop to any of our own ſpecies? or 
is the title of Benefactor fit for the Deity 
alone? This is far from being the caſe. 
We are full of mutual wants, and have 
a natural dependence on each other, 
which calls for reciprocal acts of kind- 
neſs and compaſſion : we are formed 
with a tender ſenſe of the ſufferings of 
others, which ſo ſtrongly prompts us 
to acts of beneficence, that we cannot 
refrain from relieving a worthy obje& 
without a conſiderable deal of pain and 
ſelf-denial. This is the ſettled con- 
ſtitution of nature, which we can never 
be able to alter: let us act, then, con- 
formahly to the ſituation in which we 
are placed; and, if it is true that we 
have any real innate dignity of ſoul, let 
us draw from our preſent ſtation a rule 
of action worthy of ourſelves. 

You ſay, he that obliges you has an 
advantage over you; would you pre- 
ſerve this ſuperiority, be ungrateful, 
and you are only an atom in compariſon 
to him; but would you become his 
equal, you have nothing to do but to 
indulge a grateful ſenſe of the favours 

ou receive: this is your beſt revenge. 

f he grows proud and aſſuming upon 
the favours he has conferred, humble 
him in your turn, and place yourſelf 
modeſtly above him by your acknow- 
ledgments: I ſay modeſtly; for if your 
gratitude has the leaſt tinRure of yain- 


- 


glory and oſtentation, the leaſt appear- 


ance of an uneaſy deſire of humbling 
him, ou miſs your aim, and you only 
reſemble two pigmies, diſputing which 
is the leaſt. 

I have now done, Madam: I beg par- 
don for being ſo tedious; and return to 
Mrs. Dorfin. As you were ſo pleaſed 
with the picture which I have drawn of 
my benefaRreſs, I thought my reflec- 
tions here would not be miſplaced, to 
prevent your reading with prejudice a 
deſcription of another perſon, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame henevolence, with a mind 
much ſuperior; a circumſtance which, 
I have already obſerved, is a diſadvan- 
tage to her good temper ; and in order 
to ſhew in what manner her extraordi- 
nary wit and fine ſenſe will neceſſarily 
conſtitute a conſiderable difference in 
the apparent value of their good ac- 
tions. 

Mrs. De Valville, with all her ſtock 
of goodneſs, did generally no more for 
you than what you barely ſought for; 
and rendered you preciſely the favours 
you dared to aſk: I ſay dared, becauſe 
we have ſeldom the courage fully to ex- 
pole our neceſſities; for we commonly 
act in theſe caſes with a reſerve which 
8 our ſetting them in a true 

ight. Thus your timorouſneſs would 
be of dis- ſervice to you before Mrs. De 

Valville; for ſhe would ſearch no far- 
ther into your circumſtances than you 
deſired to have her: her acts of benefi- 
cence were conducted according to her 
conception of your wants; and the 

bounds of her underſtandipg were the 

bounds of her goodneſs. 

With Mrs. Dorſin it was quite the 
reverſe; ſhe penetrated into whatever 
you durſt not diſcover : this diſpoſition 
at once warmed and inſtructed her 
heart, and inſtantly inſpired her with 
that degree of goodneſs which was 
ſuitable to your neceſſities; nay, ſhe 
was apt to imagine your wants to be 
greater than you yourſelf thought them; 
and conſequently conferred more fa- 


vours on you than you would ever 


have aſked; for her attention, wit, and 
penetration, were all employed to ſerve 
ou. 
She never appeared weary of this de- 
lightful employment; it was never her 
that was fatigued; but rather ſhe, out 
of an exceſs of concern for your happi- 
neſs, that teazed you: ſhe would preſs 


you to open your mind with the greateſt 
O 


freedom; 
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freedom; inform you of ſomething to 
your advantage, which perhaps never 
would have occurred to your thoughts; 
remind you of ſomething elſe; and, 
with an air of ſweetnels, chide you for 
what you had forgot. In ſhort, your 
buſineſs inſtantly became hers; and her 
tender concern ſo intereſted her in your 
affairs, that her generoſity ſeemed to 
ſubſide, as if her care had ſprung from 
ſomething ſelfiſh and mercenary, and 
you was almoſt in danger of thinking 
her zeal for your intereſt troubleſome. 

Inftead of one piece of ſervice that 

ou would have thoyght this charming 
lady had conferred, you oftentimes 
would find yourſelf ſurrounded with 
obligations, and ſurprized to find your- 
ſelf indebted to her for favours that 

ou could not have foreſeen; and that, 
in the ſame affair, ſhe had provided for 
the future as well as for the preſent. 
She ſaw every thing, and made uſe of 
the minuteſt occaſion to aſſiſt you: ſhe 
became every day more ſerviceable, and 
thought herſelf under a neceſſity of in- 
creaſing her kindneſs and condeſcenſion 
in proportion as ſhe obliged you. 

Many perſons, when they confer an 
a& of beneficence, ſet an exceſſive value 


upon it, grow vain-glorious, and ſay , 


to themſelves—* Sure he muſt be ex- 
_ © tremely grateful; for J have been of 
c particular ſervice to him! 

Mrs. Dorſin, on the contrary, would 
ſay—* J have ſerved him often, and 
* have thereby accuſtomed him to be- 
© lieve that I ſhall be always ready to 
do fo; I muſt not, therefore, loſe this 
good opinion which he has enter- 
* tained, and which is ſo agreeable to 
me, but muſt keep it alive by a con- 
© tinual endeavour to deſerve it.“ 

Thus ſhe ated as if ſhe had been the 
obliged, and you had merited her ac- 
knowledements: becauſe ſhe had ſerved 
you once, ſhe thought ſhe always ought 
to do it; and this concluſion was ac- 


' - companied with ſuch an exquiſite plea- 


_ furs, as ſufficiently recompenſed all her 
favours. 

Your boldneſs in renewing your re- 
queſts was to her a kind of obligation; 
her ſublime ſelf-love knew no delight 
equal to ſuch a confidence in her good- 
neſs; and the oftener you gave her the 
ſatis faction of acting like herſelf, the 
more you charmed her, the more you 
treated her according to her wiſhes. 
How amiable, how divinely charming, 
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do ſuch diſpoſitions render us! what an 
honour are they to human nature! and 
how nearly do they make us reſemble 
ſuperior intelligences, both in the recti- 
tude of our natures and the purity of 
our pleaſures! | | 

A mind which defires no greater re- 
ward for diſſipating anxiety and care, 
and diffuſing over the ſoul joy and 


tranquillity, but the ſublime delight of | 


preſerving this harmonious diſpoſit ion 
of the paſſions, and of ſympathizing in 
thoſe ſweet ſatisfactions which it has 
ſpread through the grateful] heart; a 
mind, I ſay, cf this noble diſpoſition, 
of this elevated dignity, taſtes the 
ſweeteſt and moſt refined delights that 
can ſwell the human breaſt. But to 
proceed, 

Perſons of wit ſeldom know how to 
accommodate themſelves to thoſe who 
want it, or who have leſs than them- 
ſelves; they are at a loſs, and do not 
know what to ſay in ſuch a converla- 
tion: but Mrs. Dorſin, who had much 
more than many. who are allowed to 
have a great deal, did not even think 
of taking notice whether any in com- 
pany had it or not; ſhe did not expect 
they ſhould have more than nature and 
improvement had given them; and ſhe 
herſelf then ſeemed to have no more 
than they. Mrs. Dorſin did not, out 
of an affected complaiſance, ſtoop to 
bring herſelf upon a level with others; 
and, though ſhe condeſcended at all 
times, and upon every occafion, ſhe had 
no other merit in it than in being born 
with a mind naturally of a ſenſible and 
philoſophick caſt, which would not 
permit her to reliſh the ridiculous plea- 
ſure of deſpiſing another's wit; and 
which never made uſe of it's own ca- 
pacity in ſearching the extent of yours, 
but only in bringing itſelf down in- 
ſenſibly to it. | | 

Mrs. Dorſin did not at all refle& that 
ſhe condeſcended to ſtoop to you, nor 
could you think that ſhe did; yet you 
would always find that ſhe gave life to 
the converſation, diffuſed Renrfulnefs 
and good-humour around her, and in- 
ſpired with wit and vivacitythoſeperſons 
who, in other company, ſeemed moſt to 
want thoſe amiable qualifications. 

On the other hand, perſons of the 
fineſt genius were ambitious of appear- 
ing in the moſt engaging light before 


her; not becauſe they thought it ne- 


ceſlary to ſhine in order to ſecure her 
eſteem 
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eſteem; but, charmed with her fine 
ſenſe, and the delicacy of her ſenti— 
ments, they thought it an honour which 
the world would take notice of, to be 
able to attract a peculiar regard from 
her, and to gain her approbation. 

The ladies, too, exerted themſelves 
before her; not to try the extent of her 
wit, for that they were ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with, but to make her a wit- 
neſs of theirs: while ſhe gave them a 
full liberty of diſplaying their talents; 
and ſcldom interrupted them, but to 
give that praiſe which ſhe fo well knew 
how to beltow, Her diſcourſe at once 
improved and delighted the mind, in- 
ſpired with confidence the diffident and 
timorous, and made all her company, 
how various ſoever their diſpoſitions 
were, both eaſy to themſelves and a- 
greeable to each other. ; 

But how peculiar to great minds is 
this pleaſing affability! Go into what 
houſe you pleaſe, where there are per- 
ſons of various abilities and employ- 
ments; ſuppoſe you, at the ſame time, 
find there a ſoldier, a courtier, a lawyer, 
an eceleſiaſtick, a profeſſor of the ſei- 
ences, and a man of letters; and, while 
theſe are only maſters of their particular 
profeſſions, let them remain ever ſo long 
together, they maintain their characters 
diftin&tly, would never be united, and 
are as perfect ſtrangers to each other as 
if they were all of a different nation, and 
ſeparately ſpeak a different language: 
and, thus ill-placed, they are a kind of 
ſpectacle to each other. You find a 
troubleſome and ridiculous kind of fub- 
ordination among them, which the 
pride and arrogance of ſome, and the 
timidity of others, create and maintain: 
one bluntly interrogates the reſt; ano- 
ther aſſumes a pedantick and affected 
gravity; and a third modeſtly waits til] 
he is ſpoke to. This perſon is for de- 
ciding every thing, though he knows 
not what he ſays; and that, though be 
is in the right, dares not ſpeak his lenti- 
ments: they none of them loſe fight of 
what they are; but all adjuſt their dif- 
courſe and countenances to their re- 
ſpective circumſtances. What a miſe- 
rable and painful diſcord ! 

At Mrs. Dorſin's there was nothing 
like this to be ſeen; for ſhe had the ſe- 
eret of curing perſons of this unſoctable 
diſpoſition: ranks and circumſtances 
were there inſtantly forgot; nor was it 
remembered whether they were perſons 
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of great or ſmall importance. It was 
men converſing with men amongſt 
whom the beſt arguments only could 
prevail: like ſuperior ſpirits of an 
equal dignity, though of different ca- 
pacities, all united in a free converſa- 
tion; they are regardleſs of the titles 
chance had formerly given them here 
below; and are ſenfible that thoſe for- 
tuitous events which here diſtinguiſhed 
them, ought not to puff up the one, nor 
humble the other, "Thus it was at Mrs. 
Dorſin's; where all were inſpired with 
a reaſonable and philoſophick way of 
thinking. 

But yet, on the other hand, ſhe did 
not refuſe to conform to popular pre- 
judices, and voluntarily complied with 
ſome things which the vanity of man- 
kind had introduced; for ſhe took care 
to cultivate an acquaintance and friend- 
ſhip with the great and powerful. This, 
ſhe thought, policy demanded; and it 
would be, therefore, imprudent to neg- 
le& it, ſince they would contribute 
to ſupport you in the high opinion of 
others. | 

I told you that, perhaps, I ſhould he 
very long in this character; you ſee, 
Madam, I have kept my word. I will 
mention only one article more before I 


have done with it; I muſt omit a great 


many particulars, left you ſhould think 
me tedious. A general character ma 
be drawn ih few words; but an 3 
ſon of particulars has no end. 
To proceed, then, to the laſt article. 
This moſt amiable lady, to this ex- 
cellent heart, and diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, 
had farther a great, courageous, and 
reſolute mind; a ſoul ſuperior to all 
events, and whoſe dignity would not 
ſuffer it to bend or be depreſſed under 
any human accident; that found it's 
reſources where others would have been 
moſt at a loſs; that might be afflicted, 
bu! never caſt down, never involved in 
1extricable perplexities. We admired 
her behaviour more in her afflictions 
than we thought of lamenting her: ſhe 
always preſerved, in the midſt of the 
greateſt troubles, a countenance grave 
and ſerene; and a decent gaiety amidſt 
the greateſt ſubjects of joy. I have 
{cen her in both theſe circumſtances, 
and never could find that they deprived 
her of her preſence of mind, the ſweet- 
eſs of her manners, or the tranquillity 


of her converſation with her friends ; 


for ſhe was entirely yours, though ſhe 
; Oz had 
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had reaſon to have all her thoughts 
wholly employed about herſelf: and I 
have ſometimes been ſo ſurprized at 
this, that, notwithſtanding my tender- 
neſs for her, I could not help letting 
my aſſection give way to my admira- 
tion, . 

J have ſeen her in a long and dange- 
rous illneſs, in which ſhe arne fag 
languiſh under the remedies applied fer 
her relief; when, though her paleneſs 
ſufficiently told her diſorder, her coun- 
tenance was ſq compoſed and ſerene, 
that you would not havediſcovered it by 
her looks or behaviour. If you enquired 
how ſhe did, ſhe would only ſay that 
ſhe was ill: if you did not aſk her, ſhe 
would talk to you about your own af- 
fairs, or calmly bear a part in the con- 
verſation. 

Her ſervants adored her; they thought 
their intereſt inſeparable from hers : 
whatever ſhe loſt, the loſs was equally 
theirs; and, for the ſame reaſon, their 
attachment to her made them regard 
her riches as their own. When ſhe was 
afflicted, they were ſo too; and when 
the rejoiced, they ſympathized alſo in 
her ſatisfation. By this you may judge 
how dear ſhe was to them; and how en- 
gaging mfſt be her behaviour, thus to 
enchant fand tame perſons, whom a 
grovelling, education too commonly 
renders ſelfilh and mercenary ; and to 
Snſpire with friendſhip a ſet of perſons, 
the beſt of whom can hardly prevail 
upon themſelves to pardon the ſervitude 
we require, the eaſe and indolence we 
Enjoy, and the faults they do not fail 
to obſerve in our conduct. | 
Mrs. Dorſin was extremely generous; 
but the ceconomy of her ſervants re- 
paired the effects of that goodneſs, which 
ſhe often exerted without bounds. 

But where will this ſubje& carry me? 


+ I fear you are diſpleaſed with my pro- 
lixity: remember, Madam, it is a de- 
* Jightful employment to do juſtice to 


thoſe we love; but I ſincerely beg par- 
don for indulging this pleaſure at the 


expence of your patience. _ | 
Where did 1 break off? I remember 


T was at Mrs. Dorfin's. I ſuppreſs 


her careſſes, and the obliging manner 


in which ſhe entertained me; as well 
as all thoſe gallant and agreeable things 
the gentlemen expreſſed who dined 
with us. 

At laſt, ſome new company coming 


in, my benefactreſs took that opportu- 


K „„ 


nity to retire: Valville and I followed 
her; and her friend waited upon us to 
embrace me; when, after compliments 
on both ſides, we departed for the con- 
vent; whither Mrs. De Valville waited 
upon me. 

All this while I have made no men- 
tion of Valville: he continually fixed 
his eyes upon me, which I ſometimes 
returned with a tender look, as if by 
ſtealth. Whilſt the diſcourſe was di- 
rected to me, he ſeemed thoughtful, as 
if in pain for my anſwer; and then 
looked on the reſt, to ſee if they were 
pleaſed with my ſentiments; which 
happened pretty often: and, though 
their compliments proceeded from their 
goodneſs, I could not help flattering 
myſelf that there was ſome juſtice in 
them. I confeſs that, at firſt, I was 
out of countenance, and my diſcourſe 
ſufficiently proved it; but this preſentl 
wore off; and I acted my part very well 
afterwards, even in the opinion of Mrs. 
De Valville; who, as we were in the 
coach, ſaid merrily — Well, child, 
* does the company we have been in 


© pleaſe you? It appears to me that 


© you were very agreeable to them; we 
© ſhall make ſomething of you in time. 
— Aye, aye,' ſaid Valville, in the ſame 
tone; © there is room to hope that Miſs 
* Marianne will render herſelf agreea- 
© ble to them one time or other,'— 1 
© do not know what may happen, an- 
ſwered I, laughing; but, if I do not, 
© it ſhall never be for want of endea- 
© yours on my ſide. It is you, Madam, 


© muſt take care you do not repent * 
© chuſing me for a daughter. We en- | 
tertained each other with this kind of 


raillery till we came to the consent. 


© Will it be long before we ſhall ſce ; 


© her again?” ſaid Valville to my bene- 
factreſs, as he preſented me his hand Þ 


to help me out of the coach. © I be- 
© lieve not,” returned ſhe: © we may 
© perhaps dine once more at Mrs. Dor- 


© ſin's, as ſhe ſeemed pleaſed with our : 
c r but do not be impatient, | 


Come, hand Marianne in.“ 


On this he rung the bell; the door | 
opened; and'Valville had only time to 


ſay, with a ſigh—* You are now, my 
* charmer, going to ſhut yourſelf up; 
© and in a moment ſhall be a recluſe 
too; though, in the midſt of the buſy 


my thoughts.'—" What is the world 
to me?” returned I, I know _ 
5 6 but 


world, it is you alone will employ 
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© but you and my dear mother! nor do 
« ] defire to know any other.” 

He appeared moved at this diſcourſe; 
and, whilſt they were opening the door, 
had the dexterity to preſs my hand to 
his lips without being diſcovered by 


Mrs. De Valville, who waited for him 


in her coach; at leaſt, he believed ſhe 
did not ſee him, becauſe he was not 
willing ſhe ſhould do fo: and I reaſoned 
much after the ſame manner. Mean 
time I drew back my hand, but not 
till he had done with it; for we are al- 
ways too late in ſuch caſes. 

In fine, I went in with a mind gay 
and thoughtful, and he retired. I fan- 
cied that thoſe who are left behind on 
theſe occaſions are more uneaſy than 
they who leave them. His going, I 
thought, would divert and diſſipate the 
pain of parting; and even the motion 
of his body, as well as the objects 
around, would help to recreate him; 
whilſt I, on the contrary, had every 
thing around me that would. indulge a 
oloomy, penſive diſpoſition; eſpecially 
as this retreat was a convent, a place 
from whence love is baniſhed, and where 
every thing that paſſes is ſo foreign to 
the tender diſpoſitions of the heart; and 
a cloiſter renders ſuch ſeparations more 
ſerious and affecting than any other 

lace, | 

On the other hand, I had great rea- 
ſon for gaiety and conſolation : fince 
Valville — me, and was permitted 
to do it, I riſqued nothing in returning 
his paſſion; and we ſeemed deſtined for 
each other. What an agreeable ſub - 
je& of contemplation! Beſides, Mrs. 
De Valville's behaviour to me, as well 
as the reſt of her conduct, had inform- 
ed me'that I had nothing to do but to 
preſerve my patience, and take cou- 
rage, 

Valville was no ſooner gone than I 
went up into my chamber; where I be- 
gan to undreſs me, and put on my di- 
ſhabille, againſt ſupper- time; but, on 
ſecond thoughts, I deferred it till I had 
deen at the refectory. 


Among the boarders there was one 


pretty near my own age, and who was 
agreeable enough to make her think 
herſelf a great beauty; but her high 
value for her dear perſon rendered her 
whole conduct ridieulous. Nothing 
was the object of her contemplation 
but her own face; the charms of which 


- were the ſubje&of every reflection: ſhe 
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was never weary of this idea; and all 
her actions diſcovered a mind extreme- 
ly vain, and full of the moſt conſum- 
mate affectation. Whenever the looked 
at any body, ſhe did it only to ſhew her 
large eyes; which ſhe rendered fierce or 
ſoft according to her deſire either to 
command reſpe& or to pleaſe. Butſhe 
ſeldom put on theſe looks of mildneſs; 
for ſhe was more fond of commanding 
than appearing with a graceful tender- 
neſs; becauſe ſhe was a lady of quality, 
and therefore expected a great deference 
ſhould be paid her. 
Youremember, Madam, the diſcourſe 
I hat with the abbeſs, when I preſented 
myſelf to her before Mrs. De Valvillez 
and I then mentioned the misfortunes 
of my life, and that my benefaQreſs 
was ſo touched with them, that ſhe for- 
got to defire her to keep them ſecret 
when ſhe took me under her care, and 
placed me with her; for few people at- 
tend to every thing at once. I, how- 
ever, had thought of it within two 
hours after I had entered her houſe, and 
moſt humbly entreated her not to di- 
vulge what I had told her. © Alas, my 
© dear child !* cried ſhe, © I ſhall be 
very far from it; fear nothing: ds 
you think I do not know the conſe- 
« quence of ſuch things? But whether 
I was then too late with my requeſt, or 
that deſiring her to ſay nothing had ren- 
dered my ſecret burdenſome to her, and 
more difficult to keep, and had only 
ſerved to heighten the temptation to diſ- 
cover it, it was ſcarcely nine o' lock 
the next day before I was the common 
talk, and my hiſtory had run through 
the whole convent. I obſerved every 
where the nuns whiſpering to eachother, 
and rudely ftaring at me wherever I 
went. 1 ſoon knew the cauſe; but, un- 
able to help myſelf, I caſt down my 
eyes, and ſeemed to take no notice of 
it. However, there was hardly one 
amongſt them that did not expreſs a 
great deal of friendſhip for me by their 
careſſes, which I think at firſt they did 
out of a curioſity of hearing me ſpeak. 
A girl like me, when ſhe enters a con- 
vent, is at firſt a kind of ſpectacle; and 
the whole diſcourſe, for ſome time, 
conſiſts of ſuch impertinent queſtions 
as theſe—* Is ſhe tall? Is ſhe little? 
What ſort of an air has ſhe? What 
does ſhe ſay? How is the drefled? 
© Is ſhe handſome? In ſhort, to this 
inquiſitive diſpofition, nothing that he 
a8 
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has appears inſignificant, nor too trifling 
not to engage their attention. This 
extravagant curioſity commonly ter- 
minates in their conceiving a higher 
opinion of her if ſhe is amiable, or a 
much worſe if ſhe is not fo, than ſhe 
really deſerves; and this is the common 
effect of thoſe diſpoſitions which prompt 
us to look upon perſons of whom we 
are told extraordinary things. 

However, I ſoon found their cu- 
rioſity was of the greateſt ſervice to me. 
All the nuns loved me; but never told 
me what they had learned of my mis- 
fortunes : but their commendations of 
my perſon, and that air of ſwe:tneſs 
and modeſty they complimented me 
with, were uttered with ſuch a lamenta- 
ble tone, that you would have thought 
they were weeping over me. This 
was the effect of that knowledge which 
they, out of tenderneſs to me, were not 
willing to difcover any other way; but 
which was as intelligible as if they had 
faid—* Poor little orphan, how de- 
© plorable is your ſituation, thus to be 
© reduced to live on the charity of 
© others!” 

But let me proceed to what makes 
me here mention thefe particulars. This 
young boarder, ſo puffed up with her 
own charms, was the only perſon who 
treated me with contempt; and who had 
not, indeed, condeſcended to ſpeak to 
me. Scarce could ſhe reſolve to return, 
with a ſlight inclination of her bead, 
the low curtfies which I conſtantly 
made her whenever we met; and it was 
eaſily ſeen that even this was attended 
with reluctance. | 

One day, as ſhe was taking a turn 
in the garden with ſome of our com- 

anions, I happened to pats by her, as 

was talking with a nun; when, caſt- 
Ing a negligent look at me, I heard her 
ſay, with the tone and air of a princeſs 
— Ves, the thing is genteel enough: 
© it is a lacy, I think, who has the 
© charity to pay her board. Do not 
s you think ſhe reſembles my Jenny ?? 
This was a ſervant ſhe had to wait upon 
her; and who, indeed, favoured me a 
little, but ina bad likeneſs. I obſerv- 
ed that thoſe that were with her made 
her no anſwer; whilſt I bluſhed very 
much, and the tears came into my eyes. 
The nun with whom I was walking 
was a lady of admirable good ſenſe, 
and had conceived a particular regard 
for me, which I returned with an un- 
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diſſembled friendſhip; ſhe ſhook her 
head at this ſpeech, and ſaid nothing. 

I could not forbear faying, with a 
figh—* Oh, how cruel, how barba- 
* roully cruel, are ſome perſons !* For 
it would have been to no purpoſe to 
conceal my uneaſineſs, ſince I found 
every one in the houſe was acquainted 
with my circumſtances, 

© Do not mind her, Miſs," ſaid the 
nun, taking hold of my hand with a 
look of friendſhip; * you have advan- 
tages which greatly revenge you of 
© this haughty, impertinent creature: 
© you would have greater reaſon to be 
© vain than ſhe, though you had not 
© had more ſenſe, and a better un- 
* derſtanding, to ſet you above her. 
© Do not envy her any of the advan- 
tages ſhe enjoys; for, indeed, it is 
* ſhe only that has reaſon to be jea- 
© lous.”? 

© You are very obliging, mother,” 
returned I, with a look of acknow- 
ledgment. 
having ſenſe and underſtanding; I 
* ſhould be far from bluſhing at my 
* misfortunes if every body had as much 
ſenſe and underſtanding as you.” 

This treatment I was expoſed to from 
this haughty lady, who could not for- 
give my being, perhaps, as handſome as 
herſelf, However, I went into the re- 
fectory, dreſſed as I was, and even glad 
that I was fo, that I might have an 
opportunity of diſconcerting my jealous 
rival, of whom I chanced to think as 
I was going thither; and who would, I 
thought, make a compariſon between 
her form and mine, that would contri- 
bute more than a little to her mortifi- 
cation; for there were but two or three 
in the houſe that had ever ſeen me com- 
pleatly. dreſſed before, and they but 
once. | 
| I have already told you that I was 
not hated in the convent; my friendly 


and engaging behaviour had drawn 


upon me the good-will of every body, 
except the lady juit mentioned, and 
made them love to praiſe and do me 
juſtice. 
the eyes of every one were fixed upon 
me: they expreſied a general ſurprize; 
which was very agreeable, as it ſeemed 
attended with an air of pleaſure and 
friendſhip. . They, from time to time, 
regarded my rival,'to examine the mien 
the aſſumed on this occaſion, and to ſee 
if her looks did not confeſs that ſhe 

| thought 


AY 


I had no ſooner entered, than 
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thought herſelf out-done; for they had 
taken notice of her jealouſy. $ 
She had no ſooner ſeen me, than I 


obſerved ſhe ſmiled with an air of con- 


tempt, and held down her head; a be- 
havlour ſhe probably thought moſt pro- 
per to ſupport ner cauſe, and maintain 
her vanity, 

When ſupper was over, all the board- 
ers went into the garden, and I amongſt 
the reſt: we were followed by ſome of 
the nuns, amongſt whom was one I 
have already mentioned under the cha- 
raſter of my friend. We were no 
ſooner there, but mv companions came 
up to me. One aſked where I had been, 
that ſhe had not ſeen me to-day; another 
took notice of my gown, and admired 
it's beauty; while another ſeemed de- 
lighted with the fineneſs of my head- 
dreſs, and obſerved that it became me 
extremely. I had many remarks made 
upon theſe trifles, which were expreſſed 
with a great deal of good nature. 
Mean while, my friend the nun came 
up to us; and maliciouſly addreſſing 
herſelf to the .lady that looked upon 
me with ſuch contempt—* Is it not 


| © true, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, © that this would 


© be a lovely victim to offer up to Hea- 
© ven? What a fine ſacrifice would it 
be if this charming voung lady ſhould 
* renounce the world, and become a 
« nun ?? 

« Lard, mother! the creature is well 
* enough,” returned ſhe: for my part, 
« believe it is her deſign; I think it is 
the beſt ſtep ſuch as ſhe can take!” 
Then turning to me, * Marianne,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © your gown is mighty fine, 
and every thing, I think, is anſwerable 
to it. Was you ever ſo fine before? 
Why, it muft coſt a good deal of mo- 
ney! The lady that takes care of you 
is mighty generous! What age is ſhe 
of? Is the old? Does ſhe think of 
ſecuring to you ſomething to live on? 
for ſhe cannot live for ever; and it 
would be a pity ſhould ſhe not put 
you in a condition to be always as 
well dreſſed: one is ſoon uſed to it; 
and I adviſe you to tell her ſo.” 
The general ſilence which this diſ- 
courſe occaſioned, and which, in part, 
proceeded from the aſtoniſhment it had 
caſt the young ladies into, diſconcerted 
me extremely, I remained ſpeechleſs 
and confuſed at ſeeing the amazement 
the others were inz and could not help 
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ſhedding ſome tears before I was able to 
anſwer her. | 
During my filence, the nun replied 
to her ſharply—* What do you mean, 
Madam, by this fine diſcourſe? What 
< buſineſs have you to interfere in this 


© lady's concerns? I find I muſt inform 


you, that your aſſuming behaviour 
humbles nobody here but yourſelf. 
We are not ignorant, Miſs, of the 
baſe motive of thoſe haughty airs 
you give yourſelf, My lady, your 
mother, when ſhe placed you here, 
informed us that an inſufferable pride 
was your favourite vice; warned us 
of the effects of it; and entreated us, 
if poſſible, to cure you of it; and, I 
will aſſure you, my endeavours ſhall 
not be wanting for that purpoſe: and 
I defire, when you ſpeak to Miſs, 
that, for the future, you call her no 
more Marianne, as you have juſt 
done, fince ſhe always uſes you with 
reſpect; and there 1s none but you 
amongſt us who take the liberty to 
uſe her otherwiſe, You have no right 
to diſpenſe with the obligations of 
that decency and politeneſs which 
ought always to be obſerved amongſt 
us.—But what reaſon have you, 
Miſs, to be afflited ?? continued ſhe, 
looking at me with compaſſion and 
friendſhip in her eyes. Why do you 
« weep? Is there any thing to be aſham- 
ed of in the misfortunes that have 
ſtripped you of your parents? It muſt 
bea very. baſe and wicked mind that 
could take occaſion from the calami- 
ties of others, (to which we are all 
liable) to uſe us ill; eſpecially one 
like you, ſo well born, and ſo gen- 
teeliy educated : for, if we may judge 
of the condition of people from the 
opinion their behaviour inſpires, this 
lady here, who thinks herſelf fo 
much your ſuperior, would not de- 
—— at all by looking upon 
you at leaſt as her equal as to birth, 
and would be extremely happy if ſhe 
was ſo with regard to your amiable 
character.“ | 

© No, mother!” returned I, with a 
mixture of kindneſs and trouble in my 
looks; I have nothing; God has taken 
every thing from me: and I ought to 
© believe myſelf the loweſt of man- 
© kind. But I had much rather be as 
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© IT am, than to have all thoſe advan. 


tages Miſs has above me, and be ca- 
« pable 
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s.pable of inſulting the afflicted.” 
This diſcourſe, and the tears that were 
mingled with it, touched the hearts of 
all my companions, and made them 
intereſt themſelves in my uneaſineſs. 

© Lard! who thought of infulting 
© her!” cried the young jealous lady, 
bluſhing with ſhame and ſpite. © What 
© hurt is there, pray, in adviſing her to 
© take care of herſelf? There needs a 
© mighty deal of ceremony to be uſed 
s with ſuch as ſhe!” 

Nobody made any anſwer to this. 
My friend the nun had already turned 
her back, and drew to our fide the 

eateſt number of the boarders, who 
ollowed us; while only two or three 
ſaid with my enemy, amongſt whom 


one was her relation, and another her 


friend. | 

This little adventure,waich I thought 
might be inſtructive to thoſe young la- 
dies to whom you may give this to 
read, cauſed me to redouble my mo- 
deſty and politeneſs to my companions; 
who, in their turn, encreaſed their 
friendſhip for me. Butlet me proceed 
with my hiſtory. 

Mrs. De Valville came to ſee me the 
third day after our dining with Mrs, 
Dorfin; and ſome days after this, Ire- 
ceived, at nine in the morning, a ſe- 
cond note, which deſired met get ready 
by one o'clock, to pay a ſecond viſit at 
Mrs. Dorſin's, with a new order to 
dreſs myſelf; which was followed with 
a perfect obedience. At the time ap- 

ointed, I was told ſhe waited for me: 
it was eight days ſince I had ſeen Val- 
ville; and. J confeſs that I thought it 
very long. I hoped to find him at the 
te of the convent as I had done the 
Ki{t time; I did not at all queſtion 
His being there: but I was miſtaken. 
Mrs, De Valville had prudently judged 
it proper to leave him behind her, and 
I was only received by a footman, who 
conduQed me to her coach. I was im- 
mediately ſtunned; my gaiety left me 
in a moment. I diflembled, however; 


and advanced, ſecretly diſcouraged, 


though 1 would willingly have con- 
rea let it from my benefactreſs: but 
my face was not made to difſemble; my 
mien © betrayed: me; ſhe perceived my 
trouble in my countenance; ſor, in ſpite 
of my endeavours to hide it, I ap- 
proached her with ſuch a diſordered air, 
that ſhe could not help ſmiling as ſoon 
us the ſaw me. This ſmile a little re- 


vived my courage, for I thought ita 
good fign. * Come in, child,* ſaid 1 


ſhe. I placed myſelf; and we drove 


away, 


c 


There wants ſomebody here,” cried 5 
ſhe, laughing; * does not there? 
Who is that, Madam ?* faid I, ſeem. | 


ing to know nothing of the matter. 


* 
o 
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Who, child!“ replied ſhe. © Sure 


pu know better than I, though I am 


is mother! O it is Mr. De Val. 
ville l' returned I: but I thought 
we ſhould find him at Mrs. Dorſin 's.“ 
— No, no, faid ſhe; it is better 
than that: he waits for us at one of 
his friends, from whence we ſhall ©: 
take him in our way; I was not will- 
ing to bring him here; but you ſhall FZ 


fee him by-and-by,* 


In ſhort, we ſoon ſtopped: I had per- 
ceived a lacquey, at a diſtance, ſtand. |? 
ing at a gentleman's door, and had 


obſerved that he diſappeared in an in- 
ſtant, and was run, without doubt, to 


inform his maſter, who had probably | 


orddred him to wait for us; and who, 
indeed, was _ to us as ſoon as 
vv 


we arrived. How 


eet is the pleaſure 


when, after a painful abſence, we ſce 
one we love! How delightful is it to 
find the dear agreeable object again! I 


at once thought, at ſeeing him at the | 


door, that he had taken ſome meaſures 
to haſten his ſeeing me a minute or two; 
and how valuable is a minute, how 
vaſtly precious, to thoſe that love! and 
how pleaſed was my heart to think he 
had taken care to forward our mutual 
joy, by that ſingle minute! | 


What! my fon here already!” cried Þ 
Mrs. De Valville: * you are willing to 
improve every moment.*— See what | 
« 1t is to have a mother, returned he, 
in the ſame tone, * whoſe tenderne(s 
© makes her divine all that paſſes in 
« our hearts.'—* Hold your tongue, 
ſaid ſhe, ſmiling; * ſuppreſs this fort of 


© language: let your tender diſcourſes 
alone, if you pleaſe, till I am gone. 
Lou caſt down your eyes, added 


the, addreſſing herſelf to me; I ſhall 


teach you better manners: I ſaw you 
* turn pale, Miſs, becauſe he was not 
« with me; your mother's company 
© was not enough for you.” 


O Madam! do not be diſpleaſed 


with her, returned Valville, caſting 


a 
Would it be agreeable to you, that 


glance at me full of tenderneſs. 


* ſhe ſhould be inſenſible of the ab- 
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diſturbed than he, which Tlet him ſee 


© ſence of a man to whom you intend 
to marry her? If you will turn away 
< your head, Madam, I have a great 
« defire to kiſs her hand, to thank her 
«© for it. Here he ſeized my hand, but 
T ſnatched it from him haſtily; at the 
ſame time hitting him a tap over the 
fingers: and immediately taking hold 
of my benefactreſs's hand, I kiſſed it 
with an emotion expreſſive of the 
greateſt delight and affection. 0 
ye little hypocrite!'“ returned ſhe, 
ſqueezing mine, you both abuſe the 
« reſpe& you owe me: come, be quiet; 
© let us talk of other things. — Have 
© you ſeen my brother, ſon? How did 
© hedo this morning?“ A little bet- 
ter, Madam, returned he; * but 
© continues ſleepy, as he was yeſter- 
day.“ —* This drowſineſs diſturbs 
me, ſaid Mrs. De Valville; we 
* muſk not ſtay ſo long as we did the 
© other day: I muſt go betimes to ſee 
my brother.” | 
We were at this part of our diſ- 
courſe, when the coach ſtopped at 
Mrs. Dorſin's: we found very good 
company there, for it was the ſame I 
had ſeen before, with the addition of 
two others, who did not appear ſuper- 
fluous, and whoſe obliging behaviour, 
and curious way of looking at me, 
ſeemed to ſay that they waited to ſee 
me, and had been entertained with 
ſome diſcourſe to my advantage. 

Wedined; and they made me talk 
more than I had done the time before: 
Mrs. Dorſin, according to cuſtom, 
loaded me with careſſes. But you will 
diſpenſe with a detail of what paſſed, 
and let me proceed. 

About an hour after we were riſen 
from table, Mrs. De Valville was told 
that one of her ſervants wanted to 
ſpeak to her: it was to tell her that 
Mr. De Climal was in danger; and 


that they were endeavouring to bring 


him out of an apoplectick fit, into 
which he had fallen two hours before. 
She entered the room in a terrible 


fright; and, with the tears in her eyes, 


told us this melancholy news, took 
leave of the company, left me at the 
convent, and haſted to viſit the fic 

gentleman with Valville, who appeared 
touched with the condition of his un- 
cle; as well as uneaſy at the haſty and 
abrupt manner in which he was ſnatch- 
ed from the pleaſure he ſeemed to en- 
joy in my company. I was even more 


by my looks; and I went quite melan- 
choly to ſhut up myſelf in my cham- 
ber, where I indulged, and gave my- 
ſelf up to the moſt gloomy reflec- 
tions. : ; : 

© If Mr. De Climal dies now, ſaid 
I to myſelf, Valville, who is already 
rich, will be ſtill much more ſoz and 
oh! how do I know but this new ac- 
quiſition of wealth may be of preju- 
dice to me! Is it poſſible that the heir 
to ſuch an immenſe fortune ſhould 
marry me? Will it not make Mrs. 
De Valville herſelf diſown that ſur» 
prizing ang almoſt incredible good- 
neſs ſhe has ſhewn in approving our 
love? Will ſhe reſign her ſon, that 
may now make the greateſt alliances, 
and dignify his family with honours 
and titles? Will not this be a temp- 
tation to her?” Sure here was ſufficient 
room to bealarmed! 

A moment after, I reaſoned thus 
Valville, Jam ſure, has a great deal 
of tenderneſs for me; his affetion 
has made him refuſe all the advan- 
tages that might reſult from his 
marrying one of his equals: but 
will it fortify him againſt the ambi- 
tion of making an alliance with a 
family much greater, and more pow- 
erful, than his own? Will he reſiſt 
the allurements of honour, and the 
noble employments that they may 
procure him? Will his love be proof 
againſt all this? There are degrees 
of generoſity ſuperior to the reach 
of the moſt generous minds: hearts 
capable of ſuſtaining themſelves un- 
der ſuch trying proofs are ſo very 
rare, that it is almoſt too much to 
hope meeting with oneſufficĩentlycou- 
rageous to bear them; and that mind 
muſt be looked upon as deſerving 
the epithet of great, that cannot be 
overcome by any temptation beneath 
the greateſt,” 

I had, however, no reaſon to fear 
on this account; for it was not ambi- 
tion that could rob me of the heart of 
my dear Valville: yet, nevertheleſs, L 
was extremely diſturbed, and my in- 
quietude deprived me of all repoſe, 

I was going to ariſe the next day, 
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when I ſaw a nun enter my chamber, 


who told me that the abbeſs detired me 
to dreſs as quick as poſſible; and that 
this was the reſult of a letter ſhe had 
jult received W ra De Valville; 
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in which ſhe deſired her to permit me 
to go immediately. And there is 
even, added ſhe, a coach waiting 
© for you in the court“. 

This was another ſubje& of per- 
plexity; my heart beat, and my mind 
was filled with the moſt uneaſy pertur- 
bations. Send for me ſo early! ſaid 
I ro myſelf. © Oh! what has happen- 
£ ed? What ddes ſhe threaten me with? 
© T have no other reſource here than 


' the protection of Mrs. De Valville,” 


(for I durſt not then call her mother;) 
© and will ſhe take that away? Aml 
going to loſe her? One can be ſure of 


nothing in ſuch circumſtances as 
© mine: nobody is obliged to ſupport 


me; my whole relfance is upon a ge- 
nerous lady, who may, when ſhe 
pleaſes, withold her favours, and a- 
bandon me to miſery, without giv- 
ing me cauſe to complain of her; 
and, to effect this, ſhe need only 
liſten to the ill report of a hypocrite; 
this alone might ſufficiently diſguſt 
and enrage her againſt me.“ Theſe 
thoughts I revolved in my mind whiltt 
I was dreſſing myſelf. The unhappy 
eafily conceive an ill opinion of their 
condition, becauſe they pur little truſt 
in the bleſſings which offer themſelves. 

In fine, I was ſoon ready; I went 
out dreſſed very negligently, and ſtep- 
ped into the coach: I imagined they 
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were carrying me to Mrs. De Val- 


ville's, but I was quite miſtaken; the 


coach ſtopped at Mr. De Climal's. I 


at firſt knew the houſe again; for you 
know it was not very long fince I was 
there: but judge what was my ſurprize! 
I at once thought all were loſt. Now 


LI ſee what is done, faid I to myſelf; 
6 ] ſee that I am ruined: this wicked 


man bas recovered, and will-revenge 
himſelf. ILexpect to be loaded with 
a thoufand calumnies that he has in- 
vented againſtme: he will give every 
thing what turn he pleaſes; he paſſes 
for a good man; and, in ſpite of all 


make my innocence appear, he will 
impoſe upon my benefactreſs, and 
make her believe all his horrid falſe- 
hoods. Oh, my God! how wicked 
is this abandoned wretch !* 
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And, indeed, there was reaſon to 


fear what I apprehended: the menaces 
he gave me, when I left Mrs. Du Tour; 
the Icene that paſſed between us before 


my efforts to vindieate myſelf, and 


the monk, to whom I had been to 
make my complaints, and before whom | 
I had been obliged to vindicate myſelf i? 
againſt whatever the moſt villainous 
and intrepid hypocriſy could ſuggeſt to 
his advantage and my prejudice; the 
marks of friendſhip Mrs. De Valville | 
had expreſſed, when he faw her ſalute 
me at a diſtance; the fear that T ſhould 
reveal, or had already revealed, his 
baſeneſs to that lady, to whom he was 
ſenſibleI was known; all this added to 
my being obliged to go to him, with- 
out being previouſly acqu2inted- with 
the viſit I was to make, which had the 
appearance of ſomething ſiniſter in it, 
was enough to make me imagine that 
I was going to ſuffer ſome new affronts, 
and receive freſh cauſe of inquietude 
trom him. 
Who knows but he may ſay that it 
was I who tempted him, in oder to 
engage him to ſerve me?” ſaid I, 
But this account would be very dif- 
ferent from that he told Father St. 
Vincent; he there only accuſed me 
of being willing to believe that he 
loved me; and this good monk, who 
heard us both, will not, ſure, refuſe 
his teſtimony to 2 poor creature un- 
« juſtly loaded with ſuch black ca- 
© jJumnies!* Thus I reaſoned; when 
I ſaw myſelf in the court of Mr. De 
Climal's houfe; and ſtepped out of the 
coach in a fit of trembling ſuited to 
the dreadful ſcene for which I was pre- 
paring myſelf. . | 

As I entered the hall, I obſerved 
two ſtair-caſes; and aiked a footman 
which I was to aſcend: he told me that 
on the right-hand, down which I in- 
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ſtantly ſaw Valville coming to meet me 


with precipitation, 

Altoniſhed to ſee him there, T ſtop- 
ped, without knowing what I did, and 
endeavoured to examine his mien, and 
with what air he regarded me: he ap- 
peared fad and dejected, but in a man- 
ner that intimated nothing againſt me; 
and he addreſſed me with the moſt ten- 
der air. Come, Mils,* ſaid he, with 
a look all love and ſoftneſs; and, tak- 
ing me by the hand Come, my dear, 
no time is to be Joſt; my uncle is 
dying, and defires firft to ſpeak with 
you. —<* Me, Sir!* returned TI, 
breathing more freely, for the manner 
of his ſpeaking to me had revived and 
given me courage, and made his dy- 
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ing uncle appear leſs dangerous. I 
could not think it probable that a man 


would fill up his laſt moments with 


guilt, : 5 

« Me, Sir!' cried I again, © What 
does he wait for me for? What would 
he have with me?'—* We do not 
know that, returned he; but this 
© morning he aſked my mother, if ſhe 
© was particularly acquainted with the 
© young woman that ſhe ſaluted in the 
« convert ſome days ago? My mother 
© replied, that ſhe was; and even told 
him, in few words, in what manner 
© you became a boarder in the convent, 
without concealing that it was ſhe 
* who placed you there. Upon this, 
Vou can prevail with her, then, to 
„ come here, anſwered he; “ and TI 
« deſire ſhe may be ſent for; I muſt 
<« ſee her, for I have ſomething to ſay 
« to her before I die:“ and my mo- 
© ther, in anſwer to his requeſt, wrote 
to the abbeſs, to permit you to come. 
This, Miſs, is all I am able to tell 
6. you.” 

« Alas!* returned I, © his defire of 
© ſeeing me has very much diſturbed 
© me; 1 imagined that he had ſome ill 
© intention againſt me,'—-* You were 
© miſtaken,” replied he; © he appears, 
at leaſt, to have diſpoſitions very far 
from it.“ This paſſed as we were 

oing up ſtairs. * My mother,” add- 
ed he, * defired me to inform you of 
© this before you ſaw Mr. De Climal.” 

Here we were at the chamber-door : 
J have already told you I began to take 
courage; but the ſight of his chamber, 
into which I was going to enter, made 
me relapſe into my former unecaſineſs. 


It was a ſtrange viſit I was going to 


pay; and there were a variety of little 
reaſons that contributed to render it 
painful. 

How very diſagreeable was it to me 
to appear before a man who, in my 


opimon, could not help being hum-. 


bled at ſeeing me! His age, his hy- 
pocriſy, and the baſe means he made 
uſe of to delude my youth and inno- 
cent ſimplicity, would contribute to 
confound and abaſh him in the agonies 
of death: and, though expiring, he 
muſt be confuſed at the thought of 
ſeeing me, whom he was going to leave 
a living witneſs of his infamy. _ 
The firſt perſon I ſaw was Father St. 
Vincent, fitting at his pillow; and next 


TI 3 
him ſat Mrs. De Valville, with her 


back towards me. ö ä | 

At the ſight of this monk, whom 
ſurprized, at leaſt as much as he did me, 
my inquietudes returned; I feared that 
our meeting there preſaged no good, 
and that there was too much reaſon for 
all my former ſuſpicions. 

He, on his fide, had not learned the 
name of my benefactreſs, and Mr. De 
Climal had faid nothing to him of this 
project; he therefore did not know 
what to think on ſeeing me in the midſt 
of this gentleman's family, introduced 
by Valville, whom he ſaw enter with 
me; and who, out of regard to his un- 
cle, kept a reſpectful diſtance, as not 
being willing to let hi know that we 
entered together. 

At the noiſe we made when coming 
in —* Who is that?” cried Mr. De 
Climal. It is the young perſon, bro- 
ther, that you defired to ſee,” ſaid 
Mrs. De Valville. Come near, Ma- 
© rianne,* added ſhe immediately. 

This diſcourſe made me tremble from 
head to foot: I came near, however, 
with my eyes caſt down; I durſt not 
lift them upon this dving man, and 
was at a loſs to know how to do it. 

Ah, Miſs! 1s it you then?” ſaid 
he, with a feeble and troubled voice: 
IJ am obliged to you for coming; 
© pray fit down. I took a chair, ſtill 


ſilent, with down-caſt looks, and had 


yet ſeen only the bed; but, a moment 
after, I lifted up my eves a little higher, 
then higher ſtill, ti]! at laſt I ſaw half 
his face, and ſoon after ſaw it entire 
but this was only for an inſtant; for I 
was afraid he would take notice of my 


obſerving him, which might throw him 


into ſome confuſion, and mortify him 
too much; but this is certain, I ob- 
ſerved not the leaſt appearanceof malice 
in his countenance. 

Where is my nephew?” ſaid Mr. 
DeClimal. * I am here, Sir, returned 
Valville, who modeſtly advanced to 
ſhew himſelf, * Stay here,” ſaid he 
And you, father, added he, addreſſing 
himſelf to the monk, do you be fo 
* kind as to ſtay.“ But not mention-/ 
ing Mrs. De Valville, who took notice 
of the exception his ſilence made to 
her, ſaid to him“ Brother, I am go- 
« ing to give ſome orders;* and imme- 
diately retired into another chamber. 
© As you pleaſe, ſiſter, returned he, 
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as ſhe went out. This retreat, which 
Mr. De Climal ſeemed to wiſh for, 
cantributed to prove that I had nothing 
. dreadful to fear; for, if he had reſolved 
to ſay any thing to my prejudice, he 
would have detained my benefactreſs, 
. whoſe preſence would have been ne- 
ceſſary to ſuch a ſcene: and my mind 
was only filled with an extreme curio- 
fity to know in what all this ceremony 
would terminate. Mrs. De Valville's 
going was followed by a ſhort ſilence; 
when, after a deep ſigh, he began— _ 
I defired you, father, faid he, 
turning to us, to be here this morn- 
© ingz but I have not yet told you the 
© reaſons that induced me to ſend for 
© you: I. was deſirous, too, that my 
4 nephew ſhould be preſent; and he 
© ought to be ſo, becauſe this young 
© lady is chiefly concerned.” 
Here he topped to take breath, whilſt 
Lbluſhed and trembled; and he went 
on thus It was you, father, who in- 


troduced her to me; ſhe was in a 


© fſituation that greatly expoſed her; 
< you came to me to ſeek ſome aſſiſtance 
© for her; you fixed upon me to give it 
© her; you thought me an honeſt and 
* make man : but, father, you were 
e, deceived ; I was not worthy of your 
confidence. 

As the monk ſeemed deſirous to ſtop 
him by a motion he made for that pur- 
poſe—* Oh, father !' reſumed he, ad- 
dreſſing himfelf to him, in the name 
© of that Being whoſe juſtice I would 
© ſoften and difarm, do not 7 the 
© reſolution I have taken to ſet myſelf 
ina true light! You know the eſteem, 
4 and, perhaps, the veneration, with 

+©, which you have ſincerely honoured 
me; you know the reputation I have 


6. publickly enjoyed; that I have been 


©. revered as a man of virtue and piety; 
and that Ighave enjoyed the advan- 
C. tages due to goodneſs alone: but, 
alas! I have not deſerved them; I 
s. was only in ſnew and appearance what 
I now ſincerely, and from the bottom 
© of my ſoul, with I had been in reality. 
© The recompences of virtue which I 
© have received, I now look on as a 
< theft that I have committed; an in- 
« ſult on that Divine Goodneſs I only 
< ſeemed to imitate. Suffer me, then, 
4 to expiate my guilt, if poſſible, by a 
* confeſſion of that baſe, that hypo- 
$ critical behaviour, that has deceived 
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© you and the world: and let me take 
* that ſhame and humiliation to my- 
© ſelf I have deſerved ; let me inſpire 
all that horror that I ſhould formerly 
© have raiſed in every breaſt, had the 
© black marks of my ſecret guilt been 
© diſcovered, Ves, father, reſume@ 
he, after a moment's pauſe, with eygs 
bathed in tears, and with the moſt mov- 
ing tone; this was the man whom 
* you came to entruſt with this young 
© lady: you made application to a vile, 
© a wicked wretch; and all theſe good 
actions you have ſeen me engaged in 
c 
c 
c 


are ſo many crimes, which enhance 

my guilt; maſks under which I have 

committed the blackeſt, the moſt in- 
famous, actions.“ ; 

* Enough, Sir; here is enough!” re- 
turned Father St. Vincent. Come, 
© let us praiſe God for the ſentiments 
« with which he inſpires you. What 
© obligations have we to adore his 
* goodneſs ! How great, how incompre- 
© henſible his mercy! How infinite his 
* favours! - Ves, Sir, you are very 
* guilty; you have reaſon to renounce 
our eſteem, and the favourable opi- 
nion the world has conceived of you; 
to deſpiſe yourſelf, and be covered 
with ſhame: but we are not at a con- 
feſſional; therefore compoſe yourſelf, 
It is not the ſinner, the man involved 
in ye and miſery, that we eſteem 
and value; but the man whom God 
regards and pities, and on whom he 
pours the plenitude of his mercies. 
May we end our lives in the fame 
pious diſpoſition as you do! Men- 
tion no more your crimes; you haye 
ſaid enough on this ſubject; for, if 
your repentance is ſincere, that Being 
who delights in mercy will forgive 

ou,” 

The good religious accompanied this 
diſcourſ. with his tears, in which Val- 
ville and I joined. a 
© I have not yet ſaid all, father, re- 
turned Mr, De Climal. No, Sir, no!“ 
replied the monk; © pray have done; 
© you need not go any farther; ſatisfy 
© yourſelf with what you have already 
ſaid; for the reſt would be ſuperflu- 
ous, and wonld be, perhaps, a piece 
of indulgence: it is ſometimes ſweet 
and comfortable to abandon one's 
ſelf toa diſpoſition like yours.— Well, 
Sir, deprive yourſelf of this conſola- 
tion; mortify the deſire you have of 
„ owning 
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© owning more of your faults : God 
will accept both of what you have 
« ſaid, and what you deſire to ſay.” 
Ah, father!” cried the ſick gentle- 
man, * pray do not ſtop me; it would 
be a comfort to me to be able to bury 


© my guilt in eternal ſilence; for I am . 


far from taſting the ſweet ſatis faction 
ou deſcribe; God will not grant me 
ſo great a favour, who have merited 
nothing but indignation : it is enough 
if he gives me ſtrength to ſupport the 
deſerved confuſion with which I am 
covered. Yes, Sir, this confeſſion 
of my villainy loads me with ſhame; 
every word of it tortures me: and 1 
thank. God for enabling- me thus to 
ſacrifice my deteſted pride! Permit 
me, then, to improve a ſhame that 
puniſhes me. O that I were able, if 
poſſible, to proportion my humilia- 
tion to my guilt, and the falſity of 
thoſe virtues with which I have been 
honoured! I am ſorry I have been 
obliged to ſend Mrs. De Valville 
away; for I ought to have bluſhed 
before a ſiſter who is not yet, perhaps, 
undeceived: I know ſhe would have 
interrupted me; her affection and too 
great tenderneſs would not have per- 
mitted her to hear what I had to ſay. 
But do you, father, repeat it to her: 
this I defire, as an inſtance of your 
piety and regard for me. 
© This young lady, no doubt, told 
you the truth, in the recital ſhe made 
of my behaviour to her; and, indeed, 
my whole deſign in relieving her was 
only in order to ſeduce her: thinking 
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her mind, and taken from her the 
courage of daring to remain virtuous 
amidſt ſuch complicated diſtreſs, I 
offered to ſecure her ſomething to 
live upon, on condition that ſhe would 
become unworthy of life. I made 
uſe of theſe baſe artifices in order to 
beat down and trample upon her 
young, and, I hoped, upfortified vir- 
tue; to pollute a ſoul truly amiable. 
But, father, I have ſaid enovgh, ſince 
I have given a ſufficient view into the 
ſhameful] baſeneſs of my deſigns; de- 
ſigns which naw fill me with horror, 
which affright and terrify me, and 
give a double gloom tothe drearypro- 
ſpect that lies before me; new terrors 
more in ſupportable than all the ago- 
* ries of deatn -I beg pardon, Miſs; 
* and conjure you, if poſſible, to for- 
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that her misfortunes had depreſſed 


175 
get this wicked adventure, and ne- 
« yer ſtain your chaſte mind with the 
© remembrance of my imprudence and 
folly. Accept of this acknowledg- 
ment as a reparation for a crime that 
has juſtly offended both God and 
you. When I left you; I had the 
baſeneſs to reproach you with the 
ſmall preſents which ybu returned 
me; I inſulted you with the diſmal 
fituation to which I abandoned you; 
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you dared to complain of me.” 

I gave way to my tears, while he was 
making me this generous and chriſtian 
ſatis faction; and was fo touched, that 
I could not ſmother my ſighs. Val- 
ville and the monk wiped their eyes, 
and remained ſilent. After a ſhort 
pauſe, he reſumed—* You know, Miſs, 
I then offered you a contract to pay 
© you annually five or fix hundred 
livres? I have now, in my will, given 
© you twelve hundred. You refuſed, 
« with horror, the ſix hundred livres, 
© when a pros them as the recom - 
6 pence of a crime; accept now freely 
© of the twelve hundred, as a reward 
for your virtue and prudence : it is 
« juſt that I ſhould afford you, in my 
< repentance, a greater aſſiſtance than 
I offered you when involved in guilt. 
My nephew there is my chief heir: 
© he is generous; and, I am perſuaded, 
6 
« 


he will not at all regret what I have 


left you." 

© Ah, dear Sir!* cried Valville, with 
the tears in his eyes, and a look ex- 
preſſive of the higheſt ſatisfaction; 
this is an action laudable indeed, and 
entirely worthy of yourſelf! All that 
afflicts me is, that you do not do this 
in perfect health: as for me, I ſhall 
regret nothing but you, and the loſs 
of that tenderneſs you expreſs for 
me; which I would gladly preſerve 
at the expence of the richeſt treaſures; 
and, if God would grant my requeſt, 
I ſhould only deſire the ſatis faction of 
ſeeing you live as long as myſelf.” 
And l, Sir,” cried I, in my turn, 
with a deep ſigh, am fo ſeuſible of 
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© your kindneſs, that J am at a loſs to 


© know' how to expreſs myſelf, I aſ- 
* ſure you, were I poorer than T am, 
© the preſent that you make me would 
© not conſole me for your loſsz which 
© I ſhall always look upon as n new 
* misfortune. I fee, Sir, that, if your 
life was preſerved, you would be a 

« ſincere 


and threatened you with revenge if 
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ſincere friend to me; and I ſhould 
« efteem that an incomparably greater 
* adyantage than what you ſo gane- 
© rouſly leave me.” ö 

My tears here topped my voice, and 
he appeared ſenſibly touched at my diſ- 
courſe. * What you ſay, Miſs, re- 
turned he, after ſome moments filence, 
© anſwers the good opinion which I 
have always entertained of your heart; 
and, indeed, if God would prolong 
my life, I ſhould endeavour to de- 
ſerve the opinion you now entertain 
of me. I feel myſelf decay, and am 
entering upon a ſtate unknown, from 
which there is no return: but it is 
not for me to preſume to give you in- 
ſtructions for the conduct of your 
future life, ſince they would not pro- 
ceed from a mouth ſufficiently pure; 
but, ſince you think that in me you 
loſe a ſincere friend, I may be per- 
mitted, under that character, to men- 
tion one thing. TI have tempted you 
to forfeit your innocence; and it is 
not owing to the want of any endea- 
vours on my fide that you have not 
been betrayed intoa crime that would 
have deſtroyed all your peace, all 
juſt ground for inward complacency, 
and that amiable rectitude of heart 
which will ever render you an orna- 
ment to your ſex, and dear to all the 
lovers of virtue. Let meentreat you, 
I fay, to ſupplicate that Being in my 
behalf whom I have offended in of- 
fending you; expreſs your forgive- 
neſs by. petitioning his; and ſhew 
that I have left no taint upon your 
mind, by continually adhering to 
thoſe principles which have ſupported 
you under my attacks: be virtuous, 
in ſpite of all oppoſition, and you will 
find, that ** to be good is to be hap- 
« pyz' it will raiſe you above many of 
Y S miſeries of life; give you charms 
that time will not be able to efface; 
© and render you for ever lovely, for 
© ever bleſſed! Adieu, Miſs! - A- 
£ dien, father!* added he, addreſſing 
himſelf to the monk; I recommend 
© her to your care,—You ſee, nephew, 
© why I have detained you; you have 
« ſeen me at her feet, and may have 
« ſuſpeRed that it was agreeable to her: 
© ſhe, you find, is innocent; and 1 
thought myſelf obliged to let you 
« know it.” x 


He ſtopped hers, and we were going 
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to retire; when he faid = © Nephews 
pray go to my ſiſter, and deſire her ts 
* come in.“ And then addreſſing him- 
ſelf to me—* Mils,*” ſaid be, Mrs. 
De Valville has told me how ſhe came 
© to know you: in the recital that you 
© made her of your ſufferings, and un- 
© happy ſituation, you might naturally 
introduce into your mournful ſtory 
an account of the fieſt; injuries you 
© had received from me; tell me free- 
© Iy, did not you inform her of it? Did 
© you name me?” i 

I will tell you the truth, Sir,” re- 
turned 1, a little embarraſſed at his 
queſtion. * When I left Father St. 
Vincent, I entered into the parlour 
© of the convent to beg aſſiſtance of the 
© abbeſs: Mrs, De Valville, who was 
there, obſerved my deſpair; was mov- 
© ed at my tears; and preſſed me to tell 
© her what afflicted me. I did not 
© think of prejudicing you; I had no- 
© thingelſe to do but to raiſe her com- 
« paſſion; and, for that end, it was 
« ſufficient to relate my misfortunes ; 
© however, I did not mention. your 
© name at that time; not that I omit- 
© ted it out of regard for you, but be- 
« caule I thought it unneceſſary; and 
© ſhe would never have known more, 
if, ſome days after, ſpeaking of the 
* cloaths I ſent back, I had not, by 
© chance, named Mr. De Valville, to 
« whom I ſent them, as the nephew of 
© the perſon who had given them to 
© me, Thus, Sir, you ſee how un- 
© happily ſhe came to know it; and J 
am very ſorry for my imprudence; 
© I proteſt I had no malicein it: I 
© might, indeed, deceive you; but I 
am too nearly affected, and too grate- 
© ful, to hide any thing from you.“ 

« Well,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf 
to Father St. Vincent, © my ſiſter then 
© knows it! I did not think it: this is 
© a new increaſe of ſhame for me be- 


© fore I die; a confuſion, father, that 


© I am extremely ſenſible of !—=Miſs,” 
added he, © I thank you for it; pray, 
© do not reproach yourſelf with it on 
© any account; it is a piece of ſervice 
© you have done me: my ſiſter knows 
me; and J am going to bluſh before 
© her.” 

Here I could hardly forbear making 
my grief be heard. My benefactreſs 
entered with Valville; and was ſur— 
prized at my tears and ſighs, _ 
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her brother took notice of. Come, 
« ſiſter,” ſaid he, © I ſhould have deſired 
© you to ſtay here, had I not appre- 
© hended your tenderneſs would have 
« prevented what I had to ſay. Iknow 
you would not have been able to bear 
it: however, Father St. Vincent will 
be ſo good as to repeat it to you; and, 
thank God! you Know the principal 
part of it already. This young lady 
has given you a juſt opinion of me. 
Father St. Vincent truſted ner to my 
care; but ſhe could not have fallen 
into worſe hands: I reſign her into 
yours. To that friendſhip you ap- 
peared to have for her, add all the 
tenderneſs you have for me; of which 
ſhe is much more worthy. That 
ſhare in your heart, which I haye en- 
joyed, is a bleſſing I would leave 
her, and which will recompenſe the 
little honour and virtue ſhe found in 
mine.“ 
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© Ah, dear, dear brother, pray for- 


c bear!' returned Mrs. De Valville, 
who wept almoſt as much as I; pray, 
let me entreat you to forbear : I am 
© not able to hear more. Yes, I will 
take care of Marianne: ſhe will al- 
ways be dear to me; you need not 
doubt it. You give her a right to 
command my heart, which is diſ- 
poſed to be eternally hers. But come, 
let us hear no more; you fee the grief 
into which you have caſt us all: pray, 
conſider, you are not in a condition o 
talk ſo much; it fatigues you. Pray, 
© how do you find yourſelf?” 

© Like one that muſt live no longer! 
faid he. * I am going, fifter !—Adien, 
father! Remember me in your pray- 
© ers; you know the need I have of 
them! N 

Scarce had he finiſhed theſe laſt 
words, when he fainted away; and we 
thought him expiring. Two phyſi- 
cians were called, who were waiting in 
another room; the monk retired imme- 
diately; and Valville and I were de- 
ſired to leave the chamber, while they 
endeavoured: to aſſiſt him. Mrs. De 
Valville being reſolved not to go, we 
went into the parlour, where we found 
an intimate friend of Mr. De Climal's, 
and two ladies related to the family, 
going into the ſick gentleman's room. 
Valville prevented them, by telling 
them his uncle was ſenſeleſs, and that 
they muſt ſtay and wait the event; ſo 


* 
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that none went in but a clergyman, his 
confeſſor, who entered as he was talk- 
ing to them. 

Valville, who was fitting by me in 
the parlour, told me privately who theſe 
three perſons were; I mean Mr. De Cli- 
mal's friend, and the two ladies his 
relations; one of whom was the mo- 
ther, and the other the daughter. The 
friend was a gentleman, grave and po- 
lite; he was a magiſtrate, and about 
ſixty years old. The mother of the 
young lady might be ahout fifty or fifty- 
five: ſhe was ſhort; but this deficiency 
was made vp in her circumference, 
which was large enough; ſhe was of a 
dark complexion, and very ordinary; 
had a face large and bloated; with ſmall 
black eyes, which at firſt appeared 


lively, but indeed were only curious. 


and buſy; always in motion, inceſſant- 
ly prying and ſeeking out ſomething te 
amule an empty, indolent mind, that 
has nothing in itſelf to entertain it; 
for ſome minds are inactive merely for 
want of ideas; it is this renders them 


ſo greedy of foreign objects, chiefly - 


becauſe they retain no impreſſions; and 
every thing, as it were, runs through 
their minds, and immediately vaniſhes; 
they are always prying, ever liſtening, 
*but never thinking of any thing. 
Such was the woman I am ſpeaking 
of: however, I did not form ſo perfect 


an idea of her all at once; my reflec- 
tions, though mature enough, could 


not extend lo far; yet, notwithſtand- 


idea of her character. 
She no ſooner ſaw me, but her eyes 
ruſhed upon me, and inſtantly ran over 


ing, I then formed a very diſagreeable_ | 


me; I ſay ruſhed, at the hazard of 


ſpeaking improperly, to deſcribe the 
greedy curiofity with which ihe examin- 
ed me. Such glances as theſe are ex- 
ceſſively troubleſome; they quite con- 
founded me; and I ſaw no other re- 
medy for them, but, in my turn, to ſtare 


upon her in the ſame manner: this fre- 


quently ſucceeds with ſome perſons, 
and frees people from a trouble like 
that which then diſturbed me. She 
then, indeed, took off her eyes; but 
it was only for a moment, and then re- 
turned more earneſtly than before. 
Sometimes ſhe examined my counte- 
nance; ſometimes my ſhape engaged 
her attention; then my cap; then m 
gown, I happened to cough; this re- 
hz h doubled 
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doubled her attention to obſerve how 
T coughed : I drew my handkerchief 
out of my pocket; this was a very in- 
tereſting ſpectacle for her; a new ob- 
je of curioſity. 

As Valville ſat pretty near her, ſhe 
ſuddenly turned to ſpeak to him; and 
aſked—* Who is this young lady?” I 
heard her; for perſons of her diſpo- 
fition never talk fo low as they think 
they do: they are ſo inconſiderate, that 
they will not allow themſelves time to 
be diſcreet. * She is the daughter of a 
country lady, one of my mother's 
© moſt intimate friends,” returned Val- 
ville, very negligently. © Hah, hah! a 


country lady !* cried ſhe. © Is her mo- 


© therin town?'—* No,” repliedheagain: 
© this lady is in a convent in town.“ 
— Hah! in a convent! What! has 
© the a mind to be a nun? And what 
© convent is it?'—"+ Upon my word,” 
ſaid he, I do not know the name of 


© jt,'——* Perhaps ſhe has ſome rela- 


© tion there, puriued ſhe: * ſhe is very 
© pretty; very pretty, indeed, added 
ſhe, interweaving each word with an 
earneſt examination of my perſon and 
dreſs. At laſt, ſhe grew tired of me, 
and ſat herſelf to ſurvey the magiſtrate; 
who, however, ſhe was no ſtranger to ; 
but whoſe filence and melancholy ap- 
peared to her worthy of conſideration. 
© It is very ſhocking, Sir, faid ſhe 
o him immediately, that the gentle. 
man ſhould be dying already; he was 
very well a few days ago: who would 
have thought it? it is but ten days 
ſince we dined topether.—But tell 
me, Mr. De Valville, is he very ill? 
He has a good conſtitution; I hope 
he will recover it, What' do you 
think of it? How long has he been 
fick? Ihave been in the country; and, 


terday. Is it true that he 1s ſpeech- 
leſs, and has loſt his ſenſes ??—* Yes, 
Madam,* reiurned Valville; * it is 
but too true.“ Mrs. De Valville, 
I ſuppoſe, is here?” replied ſhe. 
Poor woman! ſhe muſt be very diſ- 
conſolate; is not ſhe ? They were very 


ſeemed to have as much friendſhip for 
me in her looks, as ſhe might have dii- 
covered for her in mine. I fancied 
ſhe liked me; and, for my part, I was 


charmed with her, and had great rea- 


ſon to be ſo. 
Nothing could appear more engaging 

than this f 

than the ſweetneſs and ſmiling vivacity 


of her looks; ſhe had a form embelliſhed 


with every thing lovely; anair graceful, 


delicate, eaſy; every charm triumphed in- 


her face, and adorned her perſonwith un- 

alterable beauties. Her ſhape was per- 

fectly genteel and finiſhed; her beha- 

viour engaging, natural, and attended 

with ſomething mexprefſibly pleaſing, 

She was but eighteen; and youth never 
ppeared a greater ornament. 

I heard it faid, Madam, the other 
day, of a young lady, that ſhe was 
in the ſpring. of beauty: the term 
ſpring brought her I am ſpeaking of to 


my mind; and, I dare lay a wager, it 


was ſome ſuch blooming charms that 
gave birth to the expreſſion; for I ne- 
ver read of Flora or Hebe, but I think 
of Miſs De Fare, for this was her 
name. 

She hada form tall, free, and ſpright- 
ly; and an air and walk fo light, that 
you would have thought ſhe weighed 


nothing: in ſhort, ſhe was ſurrounded | 


with the graces in all their various cha- 
raters; had ſomething ſo noble and 
attractive; and that nobleneſs appeared 
ſo eaſy, unaffected, and natural, that 
it required no attention to ſuſtain it; it 
appeared independent of art, which 
neither gaiety nor ſorrow were able to 
alter, and which ſeemed an eſſential 
attribute of the perſon itſelf, 

Mits De Fare had not a very ſtrong 
conſtitution; but her indifpoſitions gave 
her an air more tender than fickly, She 
would have been glad to have had a lit- 
tle more fat; but I do not think ſhe 
would have been any gainer by it; at 
leaſt no face could appear better without 
it: for I am certain it could have added 
but one charm; but muſt have taken 
from it many others more engaging and 


fond of each other! He 1s a mighty f poignant. 


worthy man; and all the family muſt 

be ſenſible of his loſs. Here is my 
« gir] has cried all day long for him; 
© and I, too, indeed.“ The young lady 
realty looked very much dejected, 
but ſaid not a word. Our eyes met 
fometimes as if by ſtealth; and ſhe 
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Notwithſtanding the delicacy and 
ſprightlineſs of her wit, ſhe yolunta- 
rily held her tongue in company; ſhe 
thought much, ſpoke little; and was 
ſo attentive, that nothing eſcaped her 
notice. I hardly ever heard her ſay any 
thing but what was pertinent, judi- 
cious, 


ady; nothing more charming 
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cious, and agreeable. When with her 
friends, ſhe expreſſed herſelf with the 
frankneſs of perſons of the mot blunt 
diſpoſition, though with all the deli- 
cacy of the molt polite, 

One could not help obſerving in her 
converſation a ſagacity of ſentiment, 
which was diſcovered in all ſhe ſaid; 
and which was expreſſed with the ut- 
molt life and ſpirit : her ideas appeared 
great and ſublime; her ſoul noble and 
generous. But you will know her 
character much better by what I ſhall 
mention hereafter, 

We had been there a confiderable 
time, when Mrs. De Valville came 
from her brother, and told us that he 
was much better, and had perfectly re- 
He aſked me, 
added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to me, 
« if you were here ſtill, Mits; and de- 
© fixed me not to ſend you back to your 
© convent before you had dined with 
us.“ You both do me too much 
© honour,* returned I: © I ſhall do what 
you pleaſe, Madam.“ 

„J with he knew that I am here, 
ſaid the magiſtrate, his friend; * for I 
© havs an extreme deſire to ſee him, if 
poſſible.— And 1, too, ſaid the 
lady: „would it not be proper to let 
© him know it? If he is better, he will 
© not, perhaps, be ſorry to ſee us.— 
© What do you think of it, Madam? 
© The phyſicians, then, have greater 
© hopes of his recovery; I am fincerely 
glad to hear it.— Alas, no, Ma- 
© dam! we have no ſuch flattering pro- 
* ſpe!” returned Mrs. De Valville: 
© he is not quite ſo bad, and that is all; 
© but I will go to him immediately, to 
© know if your coming in will be at- 
© tended with any inconvenience.” She 
ſcarce had left us, when we ſaw her 
returnjng with the phyſicians from the 
chamber. © Gentlemen, ſaid ſhe, © may 
© this gentleman and theſe two Iadics 
© go in to fee my brother? Is he in a 
© condition fit to receive them?“ He 
6 is weak ſtill, returned one of them, 
T and he wants reſt : it would be much 
© better to ſtay two or three hours firſt.” 

© Oh, to be ſure! we will wait, 
© then,* ſaid the magiſtrate: © I will 
© return in the afternoon.'— It will 
© not be worth your while to go, re- 
plied Mrs. De Valville; you had 
much better ſtay dinner here.'—* No, 


Madam, ſaid he; 1 am very much 


119 
obliged to you; but cannot ſtay: I 
have ſome buſineſs to do.” 

As for me,” cried the lady, T have 
© none; and I think it beſt to ſtay.— 
Am not U in the right, Madam ?— 
© Well, gentlemen,” continued ſhe, 
© tell us, then, what you think of Mr. 
De Climal? It runs in my head that, 
© he will recover; will not he? Do not 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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you think his illneſs might proceed 

from ſome diſorder in his breaſt ? 

Six months ago he had a cold, which 

laſted a great while: I deſired him to 

take care of it; but he neglected it a 

little. Is his fever high? 

It is not the fever that we are moſt 
© afraid of, Madam,” ſaid the other 
phyſician: © we can give ns certain 
judgment yet; © but wethink him in a 
very dangerous condition.” 

After this diſcourſe they left us; the 
magiſtrate followed; and Mrs. De Fare 
and Miſs, Mrs. De Valville, her ſon, 
and I, ſtaid in the parlour. - 

It was pretty late, when a ſervant 
came to tell us dinner was ready. Mrs. 
De Valville went for a moment into her 
brother's room, and was told that he 
had dropped afleep; on which ſhe im- 
mediately returned with the prieſt, who 
ſaid he would return again after din- 
ner; and we fat down to table ſome- 
thing leſs diſturbed than we had been 
in the morning. 

I do not queſtion, Madam, but this 
particular detail has been difagreeable 
to you ; but I could not pais it over, as 
it is neceſſary to introduce ſome more 
intereſting events. I fat at table by 
Miſs De Fare; and I imagined, by her 
graceful behaviour, that the was glad 
of this occaſion to commence an ac- 
quaintance with me. We anticipated 
the pleaſures of friendſhip by a variety 
of thoſe little kindneſſes which a mu- 
tual inclination ſuggeſts to two perſons 
who take a delight in each other= We 
looked upon each other with the ſweet- 
eſt complacency; and, as love has it's 
rights too, I ſometimes cat a tender 
regard at Valville; who, on his fide, 
according to cuſtom, had his eyes al- 
moſt continually fixed upon me. 

I believe Miſs De Fare took notice 
of our regards. Miſs,” ſaid ſhe to 
me very low, whilſt her mother and 
Mrs. De Valville were talking toge- 
ther, © I would not be miſtaken; but I 
do not think you will leave Paris.” 
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J do not know what you mean, 
< Miſs,” returned I in the ſame tone, 
(and really I did not underftand her at 
all;) but I fancy I may, without any 
© riſque, venture to affirm that your 
E thoughts are always juſt. Will you 
® pleaſe to tell me your meaning ?* 

© Tt is, returned ſhe, whiſpering, 
that, as my lady your mother is one 
© of Mrs. De Valville's deareſt friends, 
« you may, perhaps, marry my couſin; 
© tell me, now, am not I in the right ?* 

It was not very eaſy to anſwer her; 
the queſtion diſcompoſed ayd alarmed 
me: I bluſhed; and then was afraid ſhe 
would take notice of it, and that this 
would betray a fecret which would do 
me too much honour. In fine, I do not 
know what anſwer I ſhould have re- 
turned, if her mother had not extri— 

cated me out of this perplexity. It was 
then happy for me, that ſhe was one 
of thoſe women who obſerve every 
thing, and will be informed of every 
thing too. She perceived that we were 
talking to each other—* What is that, 
daughter? What ſubje& are you 
upon? You ſmile, and Miſs bluſhes.” 
(For nothing eſcaped her.) May we 
* know what youare {aying ?*—* I ſhall 
make no ſecret of it,* returned ſhe, 
I fhould be charmed to have Miſs ſtay 
at Paris; and I was ſaying that I 
withed the might marry Mr. De Val- 
=” 
« Hah, hah !* cried ihe, that is very 
good! I have been juſt thinking ſo 
* mylelf: beſides, I have oblerved that 
© neither of them ſeem as if they would 
be ſorry for it; but how do we know 
© but it is their deſign! it looks very 
RS = Ces 

And why not?” ſaid Mrs. De Val- 
ville, who apparently ſaw no hazard 
in taking cur part in theſe circum— 
ſtances, and with a generoſity of mind 
with which I feel myſelf tranſported 
whenever I reflect on it; and which I 
never think of without tears of grati- 
tude and affection: who, I ſay, by an 
admirable generoſity of mind, to give 
us infallible proofs of her goodneſs, 
gladly ſeized this opportunity to pre- 
pare them for our marriage. And 
by not?' ſaid ſhe, with a look full 
of goodneſs; * my ſon will have no 
« reaſon to complain, if it ſhauld hap- 
pen ſo.'—" O Madam, every body 
s muſt be of your opinion,” replied 
Mrs. De Fare; we ought to congra- 
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tulate him upon his happineſs; and 
I ſhall make him my compliments 
upon it beforehand, I will aſſure you 
I think nohody can be more agree- 
ably united.'—" And I am ſure [I 
ſhallenvy nobody's lot, returned Val- 
ville, with an air free and eaſy; whilſt 
I bowed to thank her for her civility, 
without ſaying any thing; for I thought 
I ought to be ſilent, and give my bene- 
factreſs an opportunity of ſpeaking for 
me; before whem I imagined that, on 
this occaſion, I ought to preſerve a mo+ 
deſt and reſpectfol ſilence, I could 
not, however, avoid giving her a look 
full of tenderneſs and gratitude. And, 
though this converſation was carried on 
in jeſt, Mrs. De Fare did not doubt 
but that I ſhould marry Valville. 

© I muſt take my leave as ſoon as I 
© have feen Mr. De Climal; and then 
© we will conduct your daughter-in- 
© Jaw to her convent,” ſaid ſhe to Mrs. 
De Valville. But hold; IT have thought 
© of ſomething better than that; I ſhall 


a a K 6 


not lie to- night in town; I muſt return 
8 5 


© to my country-houſe, which, you 
© know, is but about a mile from hence: 
I think, if you can ſpare Miſs, you 


may write or ſend to the convent, that 


- 

© they may not wait for her, and we 
© will take her with us. Theſe ladies 
© ought to become a little better ac- 
© quainted; and, I am ſure, you will 
* give them both a very ſenſible plea- 
E ſure. 

Miſs De Fare entered into the con- 
verſation; and joined her entreaties to 
thoſe of her mother with ſuch ſuccels, 
that Mrs. De Valville told them ſhe 
conſented to it, and that I was my own 
miſtreſs. It is true, ſaid ſhe; © you 
© have no ſervant with you, but you 
© will find enough at Mr. De Fare's. 
© Go, I will call at your convent; and 
* to-morrow, if my brother's illneſs 
© will permit me to leave him, I will 
© come about five in the evening, to 
bring you back; or elſe ſend for you.” 
—* Since I have your permiſſion, Ma- 
© dam,” ſaid I, I will make no diffi. 
* culty of going.” | 

Here we arole from table., Valville 
appeared charmed at the little party we 
had juſt made and intereſted in our fa- 
vour; and I eaſily perceived the 2-4 
joy which ſpread over his face, and ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſed his inward ſatis- 
faction. What convincing proofs my 
dear benefactreſs had given us of the 
ſincerity 
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ſincerit of her promiſes | She had not 
only eee. that I was deſigned 


for her ſon, but let me already reap 


ſome of the benefits that dear relation 
would ſhortly entitle me to, by recom- 
mending me to her friends, and intro- 
ducing me into the world under that 
charadler, Was it poſſible to behave 
more agreeably, than thus to put it in 
a manner out of her power to diſengage 
herſelf! Wt 

But let us leave Mr. De Climal's, 
Mrs. De Fare could not obtain leave 
to ſee him, becauſe he was inclined to 
doze, and was willing to take ſome reſt: 
when we. were ready to go, Valville 


artfully dropped, in his diſcourſe to this 


lady, ſome hints which obliged her to 
aſk him to follow-us, and ſup with us 
at her houſe. * The weather, Sir, 
ſaid. ſhe, is extremely fine and de- 
« lightful; and you may, if you pleaſe, 
© return to-night; or ſt 
© row, if you like it better.'—< But 
will you, Madam, permit me to go?” 
ſaid he, laughing, + pe himſelf 
to his mother, whoſe approbation he 


was willing to gain to all his actions. 


Ves, ſon,” ſaid ſhe; -* go, if you de- 


«© fire it; for I ſhall not leave my bro 


© ther till it is pretty late.) Upon this 
we took our leave, and parted, 

We ſoon arrived at this lady's coun = 
try-houſe; which was a ſtately building, 
adorned with every wy that could 
renderit grand and magnificent. Val- 
ville was there almoſt as ſoon as we, 
We reſted. a moment; and then went 
into the garden, attended only by Miſs 
De Fare, and ſpent our time in walk- 
ing. Every thing here contributed to 
inſpire me with ſatisfaction and de- 
light; the walks, the fountains, and 


painted alcoves, were very beautiful: 


but what rendered all theſe charming, 


was the company of my dear Valville; 


for, without him, the ſhady groves 
would have appeared n and ſoli- 
tary, and all this pleaſing ſcene, per- 
haps, have been paſſed over utregard- 
ed, I freely enjoyed the converlation 
of a man whom I loved with the ten- 
dereſt affection; of a man who adored 
me, and who had the liberty of telling 
me fo, and diſcourſing on his agree- 
able paſſion; a privilege I had not yet 


enjoyed without reſtraint; and I had an 
opportunity of making him a modeſt 
return, which 1 did not fail to do. He 


talked; I anſwered him with my looks; 


ay till to - mor- 


and his language was not more tender 
than my glances: he immediately per- 
ceived it; and his diſcourſe grew inſen- 
ſibly more paſſionate, and conſequently 
the innocent language of my eyes more 
ſweet. + 5 

How enchanting, how agreeable, my 
ſituation! On the one ſide Valville, 
who almoſt idolized me; on the other, 
Miſs De Fare, who loaded me with 
careſſes, and ſought every occaſion to 
inſpire me with friendſhip; and, on my 
own tide, a heart full of ſenſibility for 
both. We all three walked into a 
wood which ſurrounded the houſe | 
garden, and left Mrs, De Fare buſy in 
receiving two perſons who came to ſup 
with her: and, as Valville's tender- 
neſs frequently interrupted this ami» 
able lady's converſation, we, out of a 
frolick, ran away from him, that we 
might have him at a diſtance; and 
threw at him handfuls of leaves and 
boughs that we ſnatched from the trees 
and hedges, He purſued us; we ran; 
he ſeized me: ſhe came to my, aſſiſtance; 


and my ſoul gave itſelf up to an inno- 


cent joy too exquilite to laſt long. 


We*'were thus diverting onrlelyes, 


when a ſervant came to tell us twpper 


was ready, and they only ſtaid for us; 


on which we went in immediately. 

At ſupper, the converſation paſſed 
upon the news they heard from Mr, 
De Fare, who was in the army: at laſt, 
they ſpoke of me; and- the company. 
loaded me with the moſt obliging com- 
pliments; for Mrs. De Fare had al- 
ready informed them of my intended 
nuptials, and congratulated Valville: 
on his approaching happineſs, 

The ſupper being over, and the com- 
pany gone, Mrs. De Fare invited Val- 
ville to ſtay till the next day, which he 
conſented to without much importu- 
nity. I am almoſt come to touch upon 
the fatal cataſtrophe which threatens 
me; and to-morrow I mall ſned tor- 
rents of tears. 

I aroſe beten ten and eleven in the 
morning; about a quarter ot an hour 


after Mrs. De Farc's woman came to 
dreſs me: however new this kind of 
ſervice was to me, I let her aſſiſt me 


with as good a grace, and as much 


freedom, as if it had been familiar to 


me. IT ought to ſupport my rank, and 
behave conſiſtent with my preſent cir- 


cumſtances: this I was inſtantly ſenfie | 
ble of, I had a natural taſte; or, if 
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you will, a vanity inexprefſibly deli- 
cate, which taught me at once how to 
behave, and which gave this ſervant 
no room to think me a novice. 

Scarce had ſhe done dreſſing me, 
when I heard the voice of Miſs De 
Fare, who was coming to me, and was 
talking with another perſon who was 
with her: I imagined it was Valville; 
and was thinking to meet her, but ſhe 
did not give me time, but inſtantly 
came in. But, oh, Madam! gueſs 
with whom. I was immediately ſhock- 
ed as if I had been ſtruck with thunder. 
How inexpreſſible was my ſurprize 
and conſternation, when I ſaw it was 
the linen-draper with whom I had lived 
as a ſhop-maid! 

Miſs De Fare ran to embrace me 
with an air of gaiety; but this fatal 
obje&, this unwelcome Mrs. Du Tour, 
had already ſtruck my eyes, and turned 
me into a ſtatue: I received her em- 
brace without motion, and with a 
countenance more pale than death; and 
was ſo overwhelmed with ſurprize, that 
J knew not where I was. * Ah, my 
« dear! what is the matter? Why do 
© not you ſpeak to me ?* cried Miſs De 
Fare, aſtoniſhed at my ſilence and want 
of motion. 

Ods my life! Sure I am dim- ſight- 
© ed!/—Ts it you, Marianne?” cried 
Mrs. Du Tour. Even ſo; the ſame, 
© poſitively! How folks meet! I 
E came here to ſhew ſome linen to ſome 
© of your neighbours, who ſent for me; 
© and fo, as I was about to return 
© home, ſays 1—““ I will even call at 
% Madam De Fare's, to ſee if ſhe 
ce wants any thing.” You found me 
jn her chamber, and ſo then brought 
© me here, where I found her: ſure, it 
© was my good angel that inſpired me 
© with the thought of coming to your 
© houſe !? Here ſhe caſt her arms about 
my neck. What good fortune have 
you had? How pretty and well- dreſſ- 
©-ed you are! Really I am glad to ſee 
© you ſo ſpruce and fine. La! how it 
© becomes you! I think, indeed, you 
© have a waiting- woman. Pray, tell 
© me how all this came to paſs? It is 
© very wonderful! How, my dear girl, 
en?“ 

To this diſcourſe I was unable to 
utter a word; I was quite abaſhed and 
ſtupid with ſurprize. 

Here Valville came in, ſmiling, with 
an air of gaiety; but he no ſooner ſaw 
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Mrs. Du Tour but he bluſhed, changed 
countenance, and ſtood immoveable as 
well as I: you will judge that he might 
eaſily foreſee the fatal conſequence of 
this adventure; and all this paſſed in 
much leſs time than I can relate it to 
you, 

* Softly, Mrs. Du Tour, ſoftly !' 
cried the young lady; © you are miſ- 
© taken, ſurely! you do not know who 


© you ſpeak to: it is not that Marianne 


© you mean.'—* Not her!” ſaid the li- 
nen-draper; * not her! Why, you may 
© as well tell me I am not Mrs. Du 
© Tour! Marry, aſk her yourſelf if I 
© amin the wrong. — Well, why don't 
© you ſpeak, child? Is it not true that 
© you are ſhe? Did not you lodge a few 
© days with me, to learn my bufineſs ? 
© Was it not Mr. De Climal that put 
© you to board with me? and did not 
© he abandon you one holiday? “ the 
* better day, the better deed;*” and did 
© not care a fig what became of you? 
—Lack-a-day! how the poor orphan 
cried about it! Why, I fonnd her 
with her hair hanging about her ears, 
like a mad perſon; her cap andevery 
thing littered about! La! how I pi- 
tied the poor thing!” 
© Pray take care what you ſay, Ma- 
© dam!” faid Miſs De Fare, quite aſto- 
niſhed: © I tell you it cannot be.'— 
© Well, I do not ſay that it can be,” 
continued Mrs. Du Flow: © but I ſay 
© that it is, and that it is as well: and 
I will tell you more than that; if 
was to Mr. De Valville that I ſent 
the bundle of cloaths Mr. De Climal 
had given her; and, beſides, I have 
another token; I have ſtill a hand- 
kerchief that ſhe left behind her at 
my houſe; it is nd worth much, 
indeed; but, however, it is hers, 
and I have nothing to do with it; I 
have had it waſhed, though, it was 
hardly worth it. However, one 
word 1s as good as a hundred; and, 
as I am none of thoſe that are given 
to talk, and ſuch as that, look ye, I 
tell you, once for all, that it is Ma- 
rianne; that is the name ſhe went 
by when ſhe was with me; and, if 
it is not her name ſtil}, ſhe muſt 
have changed it; for I never knew ſhe 
had any other, nor ſhe neither: it 
was a country parſon's ſiſter who 
gave it her; for, poor girl! ſhe does 
not know herſelf who ſhe is: ſhe 
told me of it; and 1 cannot fee what 
6 reaſon 
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4 reaſon there is to make ſuch a mighty 


© ſecret of it. Heaven knows, I re- 
ſpect the girl, and would not do her 
© an injury for the world. Surely 1 


© may be allowed to know folks again 


« when I ſee them, as well as another; 
« eſpecially my own ſhopmaid : pray, 
« where is the difficulty of that? But, 
© marry-come-up! if ſhe is grown 
proud, and above owning her old 
© acquaintance, what care 1-1 I cannot 
© anſwer for that; I only rub up her 
© memory a little: I have nothing to 
© ſay againft her; Talways thought her 
very honeſt and good; and I am ſure 
© nobody can ſpeak more handiomely 
e of her than I do, if ſhe were a 
© dutcheſs. 

At theſe laſt words, Mrs. De 
Fare's woman ſimpered, and left us 
with an ill-natured pleaſure in her 
looks: as for me, I was ready to faint; 


my knees trembled, and I ſunk into 


an elbow-chair that ſtood near me, 
where I was only able to weep and caſt 
forth the moſt bitter bghs. Miſs De 
Fare held down her head, and ſaid no- 
thing. Valville, who had not yet 
opened his mouth, at laſt drew near to 
Mrs. Du Tour; and, taking her by 


the hand—* Madam, faid he, let 


me perſuade you to retire immediate- 
© ly: I conjure you do me this favour, 
dear Mrs. Du Tour; oblige me in 
this, and you ſhall loſe nothing by 
it. Be ſeen no more here; be diſ- 
creet: and expect from me, in re- 
turn, all the ſervice I can render 
vou.“ 

Lack- a-day! with all my heart,” 
returned ſhe; J am very ſorry that I 
© have ſaid any thing to diſpleaſe you: 
© but I thought no harm; what would 
© you have of me? I am no witch. 
Put yourſelf in my place,*—* Well, 
well, Madam, you are in the right,” 
ſaid he, interrupting her; but, pray, 
© be gone: go, | entreat you. —“ Your 
c ſervant, Sir, returned ſhe; © I beg 
« pardon.—Miſs, your fervant,* add- 
ed ſhe, turning to Miſs De Fare.— 
Adieu, Marianne! Farewel, child! 
© I wiſh you no more harm than I do 
« myſelf. Good luck attend you! But, 
« Miſs, if you would fook at what I 
© have got, perhaps you. may take 
« ſomething of me, added ſhe, ad- 
dreſling herſelf to Miſs De Fare. No, 
no, I tell you; I ſhall buy all you 
6 have, and pay you for it to-morrow," 
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returned Valville, puſhing her back, 
till at laſt ſhe left us. 

My tears and ſighs continued; I 
durſt not lift up my eyes, and was op- 
preſſed with the {-vcreft affliction. 

Mr. De Valville,* ſaid Miſs De 
Fare, who had for ſome time been fi- 
lent, and had attended to all that paſſed, 
« pray explain to me what all this 
6 means ?? 

* Oh, dear couſin!* returned he, 
throwing himſelf at her feet, © in the 
© name of all that is moſt dear to you, 
* ſave my life: it is nothing leſs I be 
of you. I conjure you, by all the 
goodneſs and generoſity of your 
aceart, not to abandon me: it is true, 
the lady was a few days at this li- 
nen-draper's; ſhe loſt her father and 
moierinherinfancy. It is believed 
that they were foreigners: it is an 
undoubted matter of fact that they 
were afſaſinated in a ſtage- coach, 
with a number of their domeſticks. 
1 heir retinue only proved they were 
perſons of quality: this lady was 
drawn from under the body of her 
mother; was educated by a clergy- 
map in the country; brought up to 


and left her quite deſtitute. A monk 
preſented her to my uncle: I came 
to know her by chance; and I love 
and adore her. If I loſe her, I loſe 
my life: I have already told you that 
her .parents travelled with ſervants 
of both ſexes. She is a lady of qua- 
lity; nobody has ever doubted it: 
her perſon, her graceful! behaviour, 
and her amiable character, are ad- 
ditional proofs of it. Perhaps her 
extraction is ſuperior to mine: per- 
haps, if it was known, I ſhould be 
too much honoured with her tender- 
neſs. My mother knows all I have 
told you; and moch more that I 
have not time to relate: ſhe is ra- 
viſhed with her; ſhe placed her in a 
convent; the conſents that T ſhould 
loye her; ſhe conſents that I ſhould 
marry her; and you deſerve to be 
acquainted with it too. You hare 
a ſoul too great to render you capa- 
ble of making an ill uſe of the fa- 
tal accident which conceals her birth: 
you cannot look upon that misfor- 
tune as a crime; a misfortune, ac- 
companied with ſuch circumſtances 
as I have related, ought not to de. 
prive a lady, fo lovely, of the rank to 
| « which 
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which it plainly appears ſhe was 
born; nor of the regard and reſpect 
ſhe merits from every honeft, every 

worthy perſon. Preſerve, then, your 
eſteem and friendſhip for her: pre- 
ſerve me my wife; preſerve to your- 
ſelf a friend worthy a place in your 
affections; a friend, whoſe innate 
goodneſs and unſpotted honour will 
ever render her invaluable; a ſoul 
which you will makeeternally yours, 

beſides mine, whoſe- gratitude ſhall 
know no bounds. But it is not 
enough not to divulge our ſecret : 

ou had here a ſervant juſt now who 
heard all; we muſt gain her over to 
our party, and we muſt be expedi- 
< tious.” 

© That is what I was thinking of,” 
faid Miſs. De Fare, who interrupted 
him to ring the bell. © Compoſe 
© yourſelf, Sir; I ſhall remedy that 

4 immediately: truſt all to me, and 
© fear nothing. Your ſtory has moved 
*. meeven to tears: I have always had 
© avery high eſteem for you; but you 
© have now given me a thouſand times 
© more. I look upon Mrs. De Val- 
© ville's conduct, on this occaſion, as 
£ quite admirable and worthy of her- 
£ ſelf; I cannot tell you how much I 
© love her for it, or how much her 
conduct touches me; nor ſhall my 
© heart ever be outdone by hers in ge- 

neroſity and affection.— My dear 
friend, added ſhe, turning to me 
with a look full of tenderneſs, wipe 
< away your tears, and let us think of 
nothing but of being united by a 
© friendſhip. which will laſt as long as 
© ourſelves.* Here ſhe preſented me 
her hand; I took hold of it, kiſſed it, 
and. bathed it with my tears, with a 
ſupplicating air, mingled with grati- 
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tude and affe&ion, but without any 


appearance of being humbled, *« The 
© friendſhip that you do me the honour 
© to aik, ſhall be dearer to me than my 
© life: I only defire to live for you and 
« Valville,* replied J, intermingled 
with ſighs which my tenderneſs forced 
from nie. 

I was unable to ſay more; Miſs De 
Fare wept as ſhe embraced me; and 
was furprized in that poſture by the 
ſervant F have mentioned, who was 
_ to know why ſhe had rung the 
bell. | | 

Come hither, Favier,* ſaid ſhe, in 
a commanding tone; * you have an af- 
« feftion for me; at leaft, I think ſo: 
© but, however, you have ſeen what 
© has paſſed between Du Tour and us. 
© Obſerve what I fay; I will certainly 
© ryin you, one time or other, if ever 
© you mention a ſingle word of it: but, 
5 
4 
. 
c 
» 


on the other hand, I promiſe to mae 


your fortune, as a reward of your 

filence.%—-" And I promiſe, on that 

condition,” ſaid Valville, * ſhe ſhall 
partake of mine.” 

Favier, with bluſhes that ſhe could 
not conceal, aſſured us ſhe would hold 
her tongue; but it was too late, ſhe 
had already diſburdened herſelf of the 
ſecret: but it is time to break off. I 
muſt make you wait till you receive the 
Sixth Part, before you ſee the events 
her indiſcretion occaſioned, I ſoon 
began to be looked on as a perſon of 
ſome conſequence; and people of the 
higheſt rank were brought over to op- 
poſe my happineſs, and to endeavour 
to cruſh my hopes. U intended, before 
J had gone thus far, to have given you 
the hiſtory of my friend the nun; but I 
find I muſt defer it. 


FIFTH PART. 
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PART Yh 
* OU ſee here, Madam, the ing, and deſiring me to continue my 


Sixth Part of my lite. 
Does not my being ſo ex- 
traordinarily expuditious 


5 74 
a little ſurprize you? You 


1 
| have not yet, I faucy, 


quite read over the Fifth. How lazy is 


this! Come, Madam, endeavour to 


follow me; and read, at leaſt, as faſt 
as I write. 

You tell me you have obliged many 
of your friends by giving them my ad- 
ventures to read, Some, you ſay, were 
quite charmed with my reflections; and 
others would have been as well pleaſed 
without them, I am at preſent pretty 
much in the ſame diſpoſition as the lat- 
ter; and ſhall, perhaps, give leſs rea- 
ſon for theſe perſons to think me te- 
dious. My nun will not be quite ſo 
impertinent as I have been; and, you 
may depend upon it, I will follow her 
example. 

But I ſhould conſider, that my charg- 
ing myſelf with impertinence is paying 
but an ill compliment to thoſe worthy 
perſons who approve and admire my 
reflections; for if they have been mere 
idle trifling, they certainly were highly 
to blame to be ſo delighted with them, 
and were ſo far without true taſte; and 
it may be thought that, in deference to 
their ſuperior judgment, I ought to re- 
tract . I have ſaid, and not be quite 
ſo ſevere upon myſelf. But I would 
not have you miſtake me, Madam, when 
I call myſelf an impertinent; between 
. and I, it is only in jeſt; beſides, a 


little complaiſance for thoſe that think 
me ſo. You do me a great deal of ho- 


nour in approving my manner of writ- 


reflections; and I am highly ſenſible of 
your goodneſs in being ſo laviſh of 
your compliments on that occaſion. 
But thoſe who deſire me to keep to a 
bare recital of facts, give me a great 
deal of pleaſure: my ſelf- love declares 
for you; but my lazineſs openly de- 
clares for them, However, I think, 
upon the whole, it will be a commen- 
dable piece of ambition to endeavour 
to pleaſe you both: I ſhall therefore 
not quite leave refleting, though 1 
ſhail do it ſeldomer, and endeavour ta 
reduce theſe ſtarts of fancy into as lit- 
tie compals as pollible, | 

We broke off at the diſcourſe Miſs 
De Fare and Valville addreſſed to Fa- 
vier; and I have told you that the pre- 
caution they took proved to no pur- 
pole. You remember Favier retired 
before Mrs. Du Tour left the room, 
and ſhe had not diſappeared above a 


quIrter of an hour before her return but 


that quarter of an hour ſhe had employ- 
ed againſt me. She had no ſooner left 
my chamber, but ſhe haſted to Mrs. 
De Fare's, to whom ſhe related all ſhe 
had heard. She durſt not, indeed, con- 
feſs that ſhe had done ſo; Miſs De 
Fare ſpoke to her in a tone which made 
her tremble, and prevented her being 
ſincere enough to confeſs it. I obſery- 
ed that ſhe coloured, as I have already 
faid; and, notwithſtanding my own 
confuſion, I could not help dreading 
that that was the cauſe ſhe left us in a 
manner that ſhewed ſhe was very much 
dilconcerted, and Miſs De Fare began 
again to endeavour to conſole me: IL 


held her hand, which I bathed with my 
tears 
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tears, whilſt ſhe returned this tender 
action with the mot affectionate ca- 
reſſes. Oh, my deareſt friend! why 
© do you weep thus?” ſaid ſhe. © What 
© can you fear? I am perſuaded ſhe 
will not mention a word; we have 
* juſt engaged her by the moſt power- 
© ful motives tobe filent, I have told 
© her that her indiſcretion will ruin 
© her; that her ſilence will make her 
© fortune; and, after the threatenings 
4 with which I have intimidated her, 
© after therewards I have promiſed her, 
© can you imagine that the will Gare to 
© open her mouth to your prejudice? 
© 1s there the lraſt appearance that ſhe 
© will ever betray us? Compoſe your- 
© felf then; give we this mark of your 
© friendſhip and coniiience; or fliall I 
C believe that J am the cauſe of your 
* tears? Shall I think that you bluſh 
£ at having me a witneſs of what is 
* paſſed; and that you ſuſpect my hav- 
— 
« 
« 
7 
* 
4 
4 
4 
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ing ſome ſentiments that will um - 
ble you? Can you thus injure my 
friendſhip, which unites me to you 
by the ſtrongeſt ties, and makes me 
love you dearer than ever; that makes 
me intereſt myſelf in your affairs; 
and increaſes my regard for you in 
proportion to your aftli&tion? I mult 
believe this 1s the caſe; and, if it be, 
what greater reaſon can I have to 
complain of your injuſtice? How in- 
jurious, how diſobliging, is this to a 
heart like mine!“ | 
This difcourfe redoubled my tender- 
neſs, and conſequently my tears: I had 
not the power to ſpeak; but I preſſed 
her hand between mine, and kifled it a 


thou fand times as an expreſſton of my 


atitude. 8 f 
Pray, my dear Marianne, forbear, 


aid Valville; « ſomebody may come 


in: Mrs. De Fare herfelf may ſur- 
E prize us; and what muſt ſhe think 
© if fhe finds you in this condition? 
© What reaſon can we give her for it? 
© And why do you affli& yourſelf ſo ? 
© Tt can have no ill conſequence, take 
© my werd for it,* added he, caſting 


himtelf at my feet, with a more paſ- 
ſionate air, and more affection in his 


looks, than, methought, I had ever dif- 
covered: whilſt my regards, which I 
ſacceſfively caſt on the friend and the 
lover, expreſſed how ſenfible I was of 
their kindneſs, in thus endeavouring to 
give me the ſwecteſt conſolation; when 
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we heard ſome ſteps coming near the 


room. | 

It was Mrs. De Fare, who entered a 
moment after: her daughter and Val- 
ville placed themſelves on each ſide me; 
and I had juſt time to wipe away my 
tears before ſhe appeared; but every 
impreſſion of thoſe emotions with which 
I had been agitated, remained ſtill on 
my countenance; there might be ſeen 


there an air of grief and conſternation, 


winch I could not remove. 

* Pretend to be ſick !* fail Miſs De 
Fare, haſtily; „and we will ſay that 
* you were ſuddenly taken ill.“ Scarce 
had ſhe ſaid theſe words before we ſavy 
her mother: I only faluted her with a 
bow, becauſe of the ſudden illneſs we 
had agreed I ſhould affect; and which, 
indeed, was true enough. She looked 
at me without faluting me. 

What! is ſhe indiſpoſed ?* ſaid the 
to Valville, with an unconcerned and 
uncivitair, Ves, Madam,” returned 
he; © we have had ſome difficulty to 
recover the lady from a fainting fit 
with which ſhe was ſeized.—“ She 
is ſtill extremely weak,” added Mits 
De Fare, who ſeemed much ſurprized 
at the little ceremony her mother uſed 
in ſpeaking of me. © But,” returned 
the lady, in the ſame unconcerned tone, 
without ever calling me Mils, * if ſhe 
has a mind, we will ſend her back to 
Paris. —“ I will lend her my coach, 
Madam,” ſaid Valville, roughly: 
we do not want your coach; ſhe ſhall 
return in mine, which is come for 
me.'—* You are in the right,” ſaid 
ſhe; it is equa] to me.' —* What 
* now, mother!“ cried her daughter: 
I did not think ſhe was to go ſo ſoon; 
I think ſhe ſhould ſtay a little longer.” 
—* No, Miſs!” ſaid I then, in my turn, 
leaning upon Valville's arm to ariſe; 
no; let me go; I give you a thou- 
© ſand thanks for your care of me: 
© but, indeed, I had better retire, ſince 
I find II cannot ſtay here much longer, 
© Let us go down, Sir; I ſhall be glad 
c 
c 
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to take a little air til] your coach is 

ready.*'— But, mother,” ſaid Miſs 
De Fare again, * pray conſider a little; 
© ſhould we let the 5 return home 
© alone in the coach? And, ſince ſhe is 
Cabſolutely reſolved to leave us, ſhould 
© not we wait upon her? or, at leaſt, I 
© ſhould have one of your maids with 


me to conduct her to the conyent, or 
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© to Mrs. De Valville's, who commit- 
ted her to your care; or elſe there 
will be none to accompany her but 
my couſin; and, you know, that 
would not be very proper? —“ No,? 
returned her mother, ſmiling. © But, 
Mr. De Valville,* added ſhe, ſmiling, 
I expect company; and, as neither 
© my daughter nor I can go, will not 
© one of my maids do? She may hav 
* 
c 
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her that dreſſed her: it is but a ſtep 

to Paris. Will not that do, child?” 
ſaid ſhe, turning to me. 

Valville, enraged at her blunt and 
rude behaviour, made no anſwer. © I 
© want nobody, Madam,” ſaid I, fully 
perſuaded that the woman ſhe offered 
me had told her every thing; * I have 
no need of any body.“ This I faid 
as I was leaving the room with Val- 
ville; while Miſs De Fare caſt down 
her eyes with an air of aſtonihment 
that was not to the honour of her mo- 


ther. 


Madam, ' ſaid Valville to Mes. De 
Fare, with a tone ſharp and ſlighting, 
the lady ſhall take my coach; you 
have offered her yours; you need only 
lend it me to follow her: the condi- 
tion ſhe is in diſturbs me; fo that if 
any thing happens, I ſhall be near 
enough to give her ſome aſſiftance.” 
What need you leave us ?* ſaid ſhe, 
ſmiling; © I do net fee any neceſſity for 
© that, ſince I offer to ſend one of my 
«© ſervants with her. Perhaps ſhe may 
© like better to ſtay: you know that, at 
© five, Mrs. De Valeille is to come and 
© take her away in her coach; and as 
. 
. 
« 
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ſhe is indiſpoſed, and I have com- 

pany, ſhe may dine in her chamber 

here,” 

© Yes,” ſaid he, © the expedient is 
© commodious enough; but I do not 
© think it can be agreeable to her.” 

© Your ſeriouſnels is very diverting,” 
returned ſhe; but, however, if there 
is no way to keep you, my coach 1s 
© at your fervice. — Bourguignon,” 
added ſhe,. immediately ſpeaking to a 
footman, who paſſed by the chamber- 
door, order them to put the horſes to 
© the coach. I think I ſee company 
© coming. —PFarewel, Sir! but it is ver 
ill-natured of you to leave us, —My 
pretty child, your fervant! you will 
ſoon recover.—Make her ſtay break- 
« faſt before ſhe goes. On this, ſhe 
took her leave of us: then, turning to 
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ſaid the, © come, I want to ſpeak to 
© you.” 

* Preſently, Madam; I am coming,” 
returned ſhe, looking upon Valville and 
I with a fad and melancholy counte- 
nance, e do not know what to make 
of this behaviour; it does not at all 
reſemble what paſſed laſt night. What 
can be the caute? Has that impudent 
wretch already told her? I can hardly 
believe it!' 
© You need not doubt it," returned 
Valville, who had given orders for the 
coach: but no matter; Mrs. De Fare 
© knows how much my mother intereſts 
© herſelf in all chat concerns this lady; 
© and whateyer ſhe has been informed 
© of, it cannot make her diſpenſe with 
the regard and polite behaviour the 
© ought always to preſerve for her, 
© Beſides, what advantage can ſhe pro- 
© pole to herſelf by behaving ill to a 
perſon for whom ſhe ſees both my 


La) 
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© mother and I have ſuch a ſincere re- 


© ſpe? Might not this linen-draper 
© whole diſcourſe ſhe has heard repeate 

to her, be miſtaken, and take this 
lady for another? Has Miſs anſwered 
© her a word? Has ſhe confirmed what 
© has been ſaid? It is true, ſhe wept; 
© but that was, perhaps, only becauſe 
© ſhe feared her doing her an injury; 
it was ſurprize, or timidity: and all 
©. this is very poſſible in a perſon of her 
© age, who ſees herſelf accoſted with fo 
© much rudeneſs.,—J]rt is not to you, 
© coufin, that I have made uſe of this 
© addreſs; you know with what confi- 
« dence I have delivered myſeif into 
your power: I would only ſay, that 
Mrs. De Fare ought, at leaſt, to ſu- 
ſpend her judgment, and not retort 
upon the word of her woman, who 
may have heard things wrong; who 
may have added to what ſhe has 
heard; and who has only learned it 
from another woman; who, as I have 
already ſaid, may have been deceived 
by areſemblance; and, even ſuppoling 
ſhe could not be deceived, it is an 
affair of ſuch conſequence as requires 
her to take ſome pains to clear it up, 
and put it beyond all doubt; and eſ- 
pecially as there may he an infinite 
number of circumitances which may 
change conſiderably the face of things; 
as, in particular, thoſe I have men- 
tioned to you; and make it appear 
that this lady has reaſon to reſent 
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Miſs De Fare—* Come, daughter, „her treatment; but which can give 
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e her no right to treat her as ſhe has 
« gone.” 

You cannot imagine, Madam, with 

what ſpirit and concern Valville utter- 
ed this; nor with what tenderneſs for 
me he expreſſed all he ſaid. 
© If Mrs. De Fare had your great 
mind; if ſhe had your way of think- 
ing, Miſs, added be; * Iſhould rea- 
dily have confeſſed every thing to 
her; but I forbote to do it: it weuld 
be a confidence, you will permit me 
to fav, which would not be fit to re- 
poſe in a mind like hers. However, 
Miſs, ſhe loves you; you have-ſume 
power over her: endezvour to pre— 
vail upon her to be filent; tell her 
that my mother begs it of her as a 
favour, an that ſhe cannot refuſe it 
without declaring herſelf our com— 
mon enemy, and rufing ſuch a per- 
ſonal quarrel as will never be made 
up. Ia ſhort, my dear coufin, tell 
her how much you are inierefted-in 
our happineſs; and what uncaſineſs 
ſne will give you if ſhe does not keep 
it ſecret.” 
Do not diſturb yourſelf at all, Sir, 
returned Miſs De Fare; * ſhe ſhall be 
« filent, I will promiſe you; 1 am going 
to throw myſelf on my knees to beg 
£ it of her; and I hope ] ſhall not do it 
in vain.” But this was expreſſed with 
ſuch a tone as ſhewed ſhe wiſhed, rather 
than hoped, for ſucceſs. 

W hiſt they were diſcourſing thus, I 
ſighed, and was under the greateſt con- 
ſternation. * There is no remedy !' 
cried I ſometimes; all is loſt!* And, 
indeed, who would not have thought 
that this event would have broke off 
our marriage, and have raiſed inſupe- 
rable obſtacles to it? 

© If Mrs. De Valville ſhould ſur- 
* mount them all, ſaid I to myſelf 
ſometimes; if ſhe has reſolution enough 
to do it; can I have the confidence to 
abuſe her goodneſs, to expoſe her to 
ail the blame, all the reproach, which 
ſhe will draw upon herſelf from her 
whole family? Can that be any hap- 
pineſs to me which mult terminate in 
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ance to her ?? 
This is what paſſed in my mind on a 
ſuppoſition even that Mrs. De Valville 
could not be overcome, and that ſhe 
would inflexibly adhere to her attach- 
ment to me, notwithſtanding all the 


ignominy with which 1 ſhould be 


being a ſubject of ſhame and repent- 
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loaded, if this adventure ſhould he. 
come publick, as to all appearance it 
would, 

The two coaches arrived in the courts 
Miſs De Fare embrac*d me; ſhe held me 
for a long time in her arms, from whence 
I could hardly diſengage myfelf; and I 
got into Vaiville's coach with the tears 
in my eyes; turned out, as it were, with 
contempt and ſcorn, from a houte in 
which I had been treated the day be- 
fore with the utmoſt reſpect. 

The coach drove away; Valville fol- 

lowed me in the other: we were fome- 
times a-breaſt, and then we talked to 
each other; he affected a gaiety which 
he was far from having; and, as ſoon 
as his coach was pretty near to mine— 
© Do you think (till of what has paſſed?” 
ſaid he to me very low, and putting out 
his head, For my part,” added he, 
© nothing makes me uneaſy, but the 
© trouble it gives you. *—— No, no, Sir!' 
returned I; you are not ſo indifferent 
© as you pretend to be: you know it 
© 1s an affair of conſequence; and the 
© lefs you are ſenſible of it, the more it 
© merits my concern,'—-* We cannot 
continue the conve: iation,” returned 
he; but would you enter into your 
* convent dueftly? Do ng you think 
© you ſhould ſee my mother firſt ?* 
No] I had better not, ſaid I: © you 
know the condition in which we left 
Mr. De Climal. Mrs. De Valville 
is now, perhaps, overwhelmed with 
affliction ; ſo I think it better to go 
immediately to the convent.” 
I think,” ſaid Valville, I ſee my 
© mother's* coach at a diſtance.* He 
was not deceived; Mrs. De Valville 
had ſent it much ſooner than ſhe had 
promiſed, to inform her ſon that Mr. 
De Climal was dead. 

He received this news with a viſible 

concern; and it affected me extremely: 
the laſt actions of his life had rendered 
him dear to me; and I wept very ſin- 
cerely. ; 
I then got ont of Valville's coach, to 
whom I left it: he ſent back Mrs. De 
Fare's, and I ſtepped into Mrs. De Val- 
ville's, and ordered the coachman to 
drive me to the convent; where I ar- 
rived very much dejected, a variety of 
diſpleaſing reflections revolving in my 
mind, Wn i 

I was three days without ſecing any 
body from Mrs. De Valville: the fourth, 
in the morning, a ſervant came to tell 

me 
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© and ungenerous. 


me that ſhe had been indiſpoſed, but 
that I ſhould ſec her the next day; and, 
juſt as I was'leaving this domeſtick, he 
drew ſecretly a letter out of his pocket, 
which Valville had ordered him to de- 
liver to me, and waici I went to read 
in my chamber. 
© ] have not told my mother the ac- 
cident that happened to you at Mrs, 
De Fare's, faid he; „perhaps that 
lady will be diſcreet, if it be only to 
oblige her daughter, who will uſe all 
her intereſt to prevail upon her to he 
ſo: and, with theſe hopes, I thought 
I ought to hide from my mother an 
adventure which ſhe bad much better 
be ignorant of, if poſſible; fince the 
diſcovery wauld only ſerve to diſquiet 
and make her uneaſy. She tells me 
ſhe will ſee you to-morrow, I have 
ſpoke to Mrs, Du Tour, and engaged 
her in our intereft: nothing has yet 
been divulged; pray take care, on 
your fide, not to mention a ſyllable 
of it to my mother.“ This was pretty 
near the ſubſtance of his letter; which 
I read, ſhaking my head at the article 
which recommended me to be filent. 

© I cannot be of your opinion,” ſaid 
I to myſelf; © it would not be generous 
imme to conceal any thing that con- 
cerns her to whom I am under ſuch 
vaſt obligations; it would be a kind 
of treachery and deceit which Mrs. 
De Valvilie ought never to find me 
guilty of, as well as a breach of our 
mutual confidence; and I cannot re- 
ſolve upon ſo ungrateful a piece of 
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declare all to her, whatever it coſt 
me. | 

Though theſe were my thoughts, I 
was not, however, yet determined how 
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to act; that unfriendly reſerve Valville 


adviſed me to make uſe of to my dear 
benefactreſs was very contrary to my 
apparent duty to her; fo that I re- 
mained til] the next day very much 
diſturbed, and without taking any re- 
ſolution upon it. At three in the af- 


ternoon I was told Mrs. De Valville 


was come; and I went to her into the 
parlour with an emotion which ſprung 
from ſeveral motives. 

Shall I be filent?? ſaid I to my- 
ſeif, as 1 went. It ly the 
* ſafeſt way, though not the moſt ho- 
* neſt; I cannot help thinking it baſe 
Shall 1 ſpeak ? 
* Surely it is the moſt worthy and noble 
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diſſimulation; I think I ou-ht to 
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© reſolution T can take; but, at the 
© {ame time, it is the moſt dangerous.“ 
My cafe, however, was very urgent; 
I ought immediately to. have fixed 
upon ſomething. But I was in Mrs. 
De Valviile's preſence before I had 
come to any nation. 

It is ſometimepditfcult to chuſe be- 
tween our incliiptions and our duty. 
On the One hand was in danger o 
robbing my hearf of it's deareſt trea- 
ſure, the atrect:ons of Valville, and all 
that happinefs I ſhould experience in 
being united to a man ] loved fo ten- 
derly. I did not at all think of his 
riches, or of the rank to which he 
would raiſe me. When we love fin- 
cerely, our hearts are only taken up 
with that all- powerful patſion; it ab- 
ſorbs every other conſderation; and 
any thing elſe, however important, 
would not have made me hefitate a 
moment. My dear h-nefaGrefs had a 
right to be informed of a thing in 
which ſhe herſelf was ſo much con- 
cerned, and which might poſſibly be 
attended with many inconveniences. 

My dear,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe 
ſaw me, I have bronght you a deed 
© of twelve hundred livres a year that 
belongs to you: it has ail requiſits 
© forms, take my word for it; my bro- 
© ther has left it you. My fon, who 
© 15 his heir, will loſe nothing by it; 
« ſince he is to marry you, he will have 
c 
6 
6 
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it again: but no matter, take it; it 
is yours; and I had rather a great 
deal he ſhould receive it from you 
than his uncle.“ How charming was 
this beginning! 

Dear Madam,“ cried I, with a 
grateful tenderneſs in my looks, ©* what 
© touches me the neareſt in this is, your 
© manner of treating me! liow many 
© are the obligations I am under to 
© you! Is there any thing of equal va- 
© June with the tenderne(s with which 
© you honour me? You know, my dear 
© mother, I love Mr. De Valvillez but 
© (till my heart is more yours than 
« his; my gratitude to you is dearer to 
© me than my love! Here I began to 
weep. © Thy gratitude, my dear,* f.id 
ſhe, „gives me a great deal of pleaſure; 
but I ſhall never defirs any other 
fram thee than ſuch as a daughter 
owes to a tender mother: ſuch is the 
gratitude | expe from thee. Re- 
member it is not a ſtranger, but my 
daughter, that 1 love; thou wilt 
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© ſoon be perfectly ſoz and, I confeſs, 
© now wiſh it more than thou doſt. I 
grow old; I have juſt loſt the only 
© brother I had left: I find I become 
© every day more indifferent to this 
life; and all the happineſs I propoſe 
© to myſelf here is, to have thee near 
© me; and, indeed, child, I cannot tell 
© how to live without thee!” i 
My tears began again to flow at this 
moving diſcourſe, * In a tew days I 
© ſhall take thee away from hence,” 
added ſhe; for I have already provided 
© a place for thee in another convent. 
© Are you ſatisfied with Mrs. De Fare? 
I have not ſeen her ſince you were at 
© my brother's: ſhe came to viſit me 
© yeſterday; but I was indiſpoſed, and 
© ſaw no company. Was there any 
© thing more ſaid upon thy marriage 

c with Valville?” 

No, mamma; there was very little 
«© ſaid of it, returned I, confuſed and 
penetrated. with ſo many marks of her 
tenderneſs; * and I cannot 1 to 
© hope they will ſpeak of it ahy more 
£ in ſuch an agreeable maner as they 
© have done. —* How! what do you 
« mean?” replied ſhe. © Why do you 
c talk ſo? Do you ſuſpect my coach- 
© man's diſcretion? It was not in his 
© powey; child, to betray us !'—* Has 
Mr. De Valville then told you no- 
© thing, Madam ?” returned I. No!” 
ſaid ſhe; © what has happened, pray? — 
6 All my hopes are loſt! I am undone, 
© Madam: Mrs. De Fare knows who 
© TI am!” replied IJ. Hah! who told 
c her?' cried ſhe. © How did ſhe come 
© to know it? By the moſt unhappy 
£ accident in the world!“ returned I, 
The linen draper, with whom I was 
© ſome days, untortunately- came thi- 
© ther to offer ſome goods to ſale; and 
© there ſhe found me.'—* I am very 
© ſorry for it, ſaid ſhe; nothing could 
© have happened worſe! But did ſhe 
s know thee? Pray, child, make haſte 
© to tell me what paſſed !' —* O yes! 
© the knew me immediately,” returned 
I; © ſhe embraced me with that fami- 
© liarity which ſhe thought ſhe had a 
c title to; appeared ſurprized to ſee me 
© ſo well dreſſed; called me nothing 
< but Marianne; and, when the was 
told that the was miſtaken, and took 
© me for another perſon, ſhe in ſiſted 
© upon the contrary; and, to ſupport 
6 what ſhe ſaid, mentioned a great 
many circumftances which mult en- 
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tirely diſcourage you; hinder you 


from concluding our marriage, and 
deprive me of the happineſs of hav- 
ing you, indeed, for my mother! This 
happened in my room; Miſs De Fare 
was preſent ; ſhe, indeed, has a mind 
perfectly great. and generous; and to 
her Mr. De Valville related every 
thing: ſhe has ſhewn me neither lets 
reſpect norfriendſhip; on thecontrary, 
ſhe has promiſed to keep it an eternal 
ſecret, and neglected nothing in or- 
der to conſole me. But I am born 
to be ſo unhappy, Madam, that her 
generoſity can be of no ſervice to 
me.'—* Is that all? Do not affi& 
yourſelf ſo,” interrupted ſhe: if it is 
only known to Miſs De Fare, I am 
eaſy, and all is well; we may: ſafely 
confide in her; and you wer to blame 
to ſay Mrs. De Fare knows it. I dare 
ſay her daughter will never mention 
it to her; aud ſhe is the only woman 
I ſhould have been afraid of. — 
But, alas! mamma,” returned 1, 
Mrs. De Fare does know it; her wo- 
man was in the room, and heard all 
that the linen-draper ſaid, and has 
repeated every thing to, her; and 
what perſuades us to believe ſo, is that 
that lady, who came into the room 
preſently after, did not treat me with 
ſuch reſpect as ſhe had done the day 
before; her behaviour was quite 
changed. Dear Madam, I am oblig- 
ed to confeſs this to you; I could not 
be ſo perfidious as to hide it. You 
have been ſo kind as to ſay that I am 
the daughter of one of your moſt in- 
timate friends in the country: but 
you can no longer make uſe of that 
expedient; Mrs. De Fare knows that 
I am only a poor orphan; or, at leaſt, 
that I do not know who brought me 
into the world; and that it was out 
of mere charity that Mr. De Climal 
placed me with Mrs. Du Tour. 
This is what you muſt regulate your 
deſigns by, and what I thought my 
duty to infcrm you of. Mr. De 
Valville has not told you of it; but 
the reaſon is, becauſe he loves me, 
and fears that this will make you 
withdraw your conſent to our nup- 
tials. You muſt pardon him; he 1s 
your ſon; and this 1s a liberty that 
he has a greater right to take with 
you, becauſe nobody is ſo nearly con- 
cerned in this adventure as himſelf: 
he would ſuifer moſt, indeed, as he 
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would be my huſband; but I, who 
« would reap all the advantages of it, 
« ought not to be prevailed upon to 
obtain it by any means which will be 
« prejudicial to you. I, whom you have 
„ Joaded with benefits, and who owe 
the title of your daughter to the 
« boundleſs goodneſs and generoſity of 
© your heart, have not the ſame privi- 
6 leges as Mr. De Valviile; I imagine 
it would be unpardonable in me to 
© uſe any deceit with you, and to con- 
ceal from you a circumſtance which, 
to all appearance, will diſſuade you 
« from the reſolution of marrying us: 
© a happineſs too great for me rea- 
ſonably to expect.?ꝰ 
Mrs. De Valville, while Iſpoke thus, 
looked upon me with an eager atten- 
tion, into the motives of which I could 
not penetrate: ſhe ſremed as if loſt in 
thought; and, by the air with which the 
fixed her eyes on me, ſhe ſeemed rather 
to examine than liſten to me. I re- 
ſumed. 

© You were deſirous of taking ſuch 
© meaſures as would have prevented 
© my being known; but now thoſe pre- 
© cautions are uſeleſs. Probably Mis, 
© De Fare will tell every thing, in ſpite 
© of all that her daughter can ſay to 
corjare her to forbear. See, dear 
Madam, what would be the caſe of 
your daughter-in-law if I ſhouid 
© marry Valville! I ſhall never be com- 
© forted for the loſs of that happineſs 
© you have ſo much reaſon to deprive 
© me of; but I ſhould find leſs com- 
© fort kill were I able to deceive you. 

Mrs. De Valville was ſome moments 
without anſwering me; the appeared 
more thoughtful than ſad : at laſt, after 
a ſigh, the faid—* My dear child, you 
© both afffict and charin me; I mutt 
© confeſs that thy ill- fortune is very 
© obſtinate. Is there no way to engage 
Mrs. Da Tour to fay ſhe was miſ— 
taken, without my appearing wm 1t? 
© Pray tell me what anſwer you made 
her? None at all, Madam,” re- 
turned I; © I was unable to (peak; my 
tears ſtopped my voice; while XIifs 
© De Fare continued telling her that 
© ſhe did not know me. Poor child!? 
returned Mrs, De Valville; * no, no! 1 
* knew nothing of all this; my fon 
© would have been far from informing 
© me of it: and, as you ſay, he is very 
© excuſeable; and, perhaps, he has even 
© defired you not to mention it to me?) 
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— Yes, Madam, returned I; he 
loves me, you know; and that is his 
© excuſe: it was but yeſterday that he 
geſired me to he filent.'—* How, yeſ- 
© terday!” cried ſhe; „did he come to 
© {ce you then ?'—" No, Madam,” re- 
turned I ; © buthe wrote to me; I beg 
© you would not let him know that J 
© told you of it. The footman you 
« ſent yeſterday brought me this ſhort 
letter from him: and I immediately 
gave it her; and ſhe read it. 

© I cannot blame my fon,* fail ſhe, 
after ſhe had read it: * but thou art a 
* ſurprizing girl; and he has reaſon to 
* love thee. Here,” added he, giving 
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me the letter; *if men were wiſe enough 


© to value, perſons according to their 
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real worth, there would not be one 
who would not envy his conqueſt: 
our pride makes us pique ourlcives 
upon what 1s little and deſpicable in 
compariſon of what thou doſt now. 
Thou waft never more worthy of the 
conſent I have given to Vaiville's 
love; and I cannot recal it—my dear, 
I can never recal it: whatever it coſt 
me, I am reſolved to keep my word. 
I will have thee live with me; thou 
ſha!t be my comfort and the happi- 
reis of my declining life: thou haſt 
© given me a diſtaſte to all other girls 
which can be offered him; none but 
thee can be tolerable to me. Leave 
the management of every thing to me. 
If Mrs, De Fare, who, indeed, is one 
of the moſt weak and Hily women LI 
ever knew; if ſhe, I ſay, has divulged 
nothing yet, which is hardly to be 
believed in a per fon of her characterz 
I will write to her to-night in ſuch a 
manner as ſhall engage her to be 
ſilent: however, as the is only very 
weak, not ill-natured, I will pay her 
a vilit, and relate your whole hiſtory 
to her, She is of an inquiſitive dil- 
poſition; ſhe loves to he made a con- 
fidante: I will make her ours; and 
ſo much oblige her by it, that ſhe 
will be the firſt to commend my at- 
tachment to thee; and will conceive 
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as I do, And, ſuppoſing the has al- 
ready been indifcreet, you have no 
reaſon to make yourſelf uneaſy about 
it; we may think of an expedient to 
© remedy it: I need only ſhelter myſelf 
© from publick cenfure, and give them 
vo apparent reaſon to caſt the blame 
Valville is young, and 

© much 
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much in love; and thou art extremely 
amiable, and capable of captivating 
the hearts of the moſt wiſe and pru- 
dent: if, then, my ſon marries thee, 
and the world can be convinced it 
was againſt my conſent, he alowe 
will be blame; and his youth, and 
your beauty, will plead his excuſe. 
It is pretty well known I am good- 
natured: I ſhall not fail to appear 
very angry; but, at Jaſt, I ſhali be 
© reconciled, and forgive all. You 
© know what I mean, Marianne,” add- 
ed ſhe, ſmiling. 

So much goodnefs deprived me of 
the power of anſwering her in any 
other language but that of extaſy: I 
ſeized her hand, with which ſhe hap- 
pened to be holding one of the bars of 
the grate. I wept for joy: tranſported 
with gratitude and tenderneſs, I ſcem- 
ed beſides myfeif. * My dear, my 
kind, and indulgent mother,” cried 
I, * how raviſhing, how tranſporting, 
c js this inftance of ycur affection! O 
© why have I but one heart! Is it poſ- 
© ſible that there is a mind on earth ſo 
£ generous, ſo ditintereſted?? 

Theſe raptures, though without the 
leaſt connection, better expreſſed the 
undeſcribable tranſport of my mind 
that was overflowing with the warmeſt, 
the delightfuleſt ſenſations, than the 
moſt pathetick eloquence; and which 
my dear benefactreſs returned, with 
a look lively and penetrating; and, 
with an engaging ſmile—“ My dear 
6 Marianne,* ſaid ſhe, could you 
c think that that laudable ſincerity 
© which makes you lo very charming, 
© could prejudice you in the opinion 
c of a mother like me? Come, my 
© dear, calm your tranſports.— Dear 
© Madam,” returned J, as ſoon as I 
was a little more calm, is it poſhble, 
without knowing you, to form an 
E jdea of ſuch goodnefs, ſuch generous 
« ſentiments, as yours? If I was not 
£ accuſtomed to ſuch ſurprizing marks 
© of your regard for me, I ſhould 
6 
* 
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hardly believe the evidence of my 
ſenſes.” — Come, come, child; 
enough,” ſaid ſhe; take care of this 
archment, here: (this was the deed 
ſhe had been ſpeaking of) © thou know- 
£ eſt not that, according to the date of 
© this donation, the firſt quarter is 
due, and that I have brought it with 
© me. Here it is, added ſhe, pulling 
a purſe of louis d'ors out of her pock- 
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et, which ſhe forced me to take, though 
I refuſed it, and inſiſted upon her 
keeping it for me. It will be much 
© ſafer in your hands than in mine,” 
faid I: What ſhould I do with it? Do 
you let me want any thing? Have I 
not every thing in abundance? J 
have yet the money by me which 
you gave me yourſelf, as well as that 
I received on the death of the lady 
who brought me up.'—* Pray, take 
it, however,” returned ſhe; it is 
your 04/3; and it is time you ſhould 
be uſed io have money.” 
Wethen beard the parlour-door open; 
on vizci I put the purſe in my pocket; 
and immediately after entered the ab- 
beis of the convent, I heard you 
© were here, ſaid the to Mrs. De Val- 
ville, with a whiviag tone, (for I had 
toli her of Mr, De Climal's death;) 
and I am come to have the honour of 
© your company a moment: I intended 
© tohave ſent to your houſe this after— 
© noon, as TI toid Miſs.* In fine, they 
had a ſhort, but very ſerious -conver- 
ſation; which concluded, Mrs. De 
Valville aroſe “ It will be ſome time 
© before I ſee you again, Marianne,” 
ſaid ſhe; © farewel!* Then, faluting 
the abbeſs, the left me, with a mind 
ſerene, and full of the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion. What had I to fear? By what 
means could my happineſs be wreſted 
from me? Could there be a greater diſ. 
aſter than that I had juſt ſaffered, and 
trom which I was come off victorious ? 
No, certainly; ter tince Mrs. De Val- 
ville's kindneſs to me had been proof 
againlt the moſt powerful motives thit 
were poſſible to cool her affection, and 
make her averſe to our marriage, we- 
thought I could defy my adverſe ſtars 
to hurt me. Her goodneſs had ex- 
hauſted the ſource of all my tioublcs, 
and nothing could diſappoint my joy, 
but the death of my mother, her ton, 
or mylelf. I ſwam in delight; and 
ſaid to myſelf—“ All my ditaſters are 
© finiſhed]* Methought that, as my 
firſt misfortunes were exceſſive, my 
happineſs began in the ſame manner. 
I have not loſt,* ſaid T, perhaps, 

more happineſs than I now recover ; 

the mother, to whom I owe my lite, 

would not have appeared more ten- 
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ed me her daughter, nor would have 
left me a greater name than that L 

6 ſhail now receive,” 
Mrs, 
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der than that mother who has adopt- 
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Mrs. De Valville kept her word; ten 
or twelve days paſſed without my {ee - 
ing her; but ſhe tent almoſt every day 
to the convent: and I received two or 
three letters from Valvilie, who had 
hise mother's conſent to write to me. 
It would be needleſs to repeat them all 
to you; beſides, ſome of them were ſo 
long that you might think them tedi— 
ous, Here follows only what I can re- 


member of the firſt. 


c V OU have betrayed me, dear Miſs, 

© to my mother; but I will pu- 
© niſh you for it; for, inſtead af one or 
© two letters, which I might, perhaps, 
© have wrote to you, you may expect 
© to receive 4 great many: in ſhort, as 
© many as I pleaſe. I deſired you to 
© mention neither the impertinence of 
« Mrs, Du Tour, nor the rid:-ulous 
© hehaviour of Mrs. De Fare; but you 
« were reſolved to take no notice of my 
© entreatics, You have a little ftub- 
© born heart, that is reſolved to outdo 
© mein frankneſs and generoſity; but 
© do you think you have injured me? 
© Not at all: for, thuugh I have not a 
heart ſo noble as Fours, yet my mo— 
c 
c 


ther is reſolved to appear not leſs dif- 


intereſted and generous; fo, if I may 
© claim any honour from her virtues, 
© things are pretty equal between us. 
© But ſtay till we are married; and 
© then we ſhall find whether you have 
© a greater mind than I: mean time, 
© give me leave to boaſt, that J outdo 
« you in tenderneſs. ** Valville,”” 
© ſaid my mother to me, * my daugh- 
&« ter's behaviour is incomparable. 
© you recommended her to be ſecret, 
e which I do not blame you for at all; 
„hut ſhe has concealed nothing from 
© me: I am charmed with her open 
ff and unreſerved confidence, and love 


« her a thouſand times, if poflible, 


better than ever I did. Confeſs, my 
“ fon, me quite outdoes you.” 


The reſt of the letter was filled up 
with tender endearments; but this is 
all I remember of it. But to proceed, 
Ten or twelve days had paſſed ſince I 
heard from Mrs. De Valville; when, 
about ten in the morning, I was told 
that a relation of my mamma's en- 
quired for me, and was waiting in the 
parlour. As they had not told me 
whether The was old or young, I ima- 
gined it was Miſs De Fare, who, ex- 
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cepting her mother, was the only rela- 
tion of Mrs. De Valville's 
knew; and I went down, fully per- 
ſuaded it could be none but her: but 


I was quite miſtaken; inſtead of her, I 


ſaw a tall, meagre, ſpare woman; her 
aſpect was long and diſagreeahle, which 
rendered her nien cold and forbiading; 
her arms were long and flat, to which 
hung two Jean and ſhrivelled hands, 
with fingers of an extraordinary length, 
I ſtarted at the fight of this apparition; 
imagined they had been miſtaken, and 
thought it was another Marianne the 
wanted; for it was by the name of Ma- 


rianne only that ſhe enquired for me. 


© Madam,” ſaid I, I do not remem- 
© ber that T ever had the honour to 
© know von; and it is probable it is 
not me that you aſked for. “ You 
muſt excuſe me,” replied ſhe; “ but, 
to be more certain, I tel] you, that 
the Morianne I want is a young or- 
* phan-pirl, who, they lay, knows 
* neiiher her relations nor her family; 
© ſhe was ſome davs apprentice to a li- 
* nen_draper, called Mrs. Du Tour; 
* and, a few days ago, was carried by 
Mis. De Fare to her country-houſe: 
* the 1s Mrs, De Valville's penſioner. 
Are net you ſhe?'— Yes, Madam,“ 
returned I: © whatever 1s your intention 
in aſking for me, I readily acknow- 
ledge that I am the perſon you de- 
© ſcribe, and have too much honour and 
© ſincerity ever to deny it.—“ Well 
«* ſaid," rephed ſhe; - © you are very 
; pretty: but, let me tell you, you carry 
c 
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your ambition a little too high. Fare- 
wel, my girl! this is all I wanted to 
know.“ And\then, without any far— 
ther compliment, ſhe opened the par- 
lour- door to go out. 

Aſtoniſhed at this ſingular behaviour, 
I ſtood at firſt immoveable; and then, 
recollecting myſelf, I called her back. 
Madam,“ cried I, « what do you 
© mean by this viſit? Are you a rela- 
tion of Mrs. De Valville, as you 
© faid?”—* Yes, my jewel,” ſaid the; 
© a near relation; and one that has a 
little more ſenſe than ſhe!'—* I do 


© not know your deſigns, Madam,” 


replied I; © but it would be very un- 
© generous to come hcre to furprize and 
circumvent me.“ Jo this ſhe made 
no anſwer, but went down. 

What can this mean?? cried I to 
mylelf, * What can be the intention 
of a viſit to extraordinary? Is there 

..* ſome 
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£ ſome new ſtorm gathering over me? 
4 Yell, I cannot help it: there is 
© ſomething ſo myſterious in this, that I 
E cannot penetrate it!* On this, I re- 
turned to my chamber, in order to in- 
form Mrs. De V:!viilo of this new and 
unexpected accident; not that I chonght 
there could be any crime in concealing 
it from her; for of what ill conte- 
quences could it be? I ſaw none: but, 
however indifferent it appeared to me, 
I ſhould have reproached myſelf, if I 
had not made her my confidante. In 
mort, I wrote to my benefactreſs im- 
mediately, and acquainted her with 
every particular; and the ſame day re- 
ceived an anſwer. * By the deſcrip- 
< tion of the lady you mentioned,” re- 
turned the, in a ſhort letter, I gueſs 
© who you mean; and to-morrow, in 
© the afternoon, I will call to ſee you, 
© and tell you who it is: make your- 
© felf eaſy. And, indeed, I was ſo; 
but this tranquillity was- ſoon inter- 
rupted; and the calm and placid diſ- 
polition of my mind changed into the 
moſt piercing grief and tormenting 
anxiety. 

Between ten and eleven the next 
morning, a lay- ſiſter entered my room; 
ſhe was ſent by the abbeſs to tell me 
that one of Mrs. De Valville's maids 


was come to take me away in a coach, 


and that I muſt make haſte to dreſs me: 
as nothing could be. more poſitive, I 
inſtantly obeyed; and, in a ſhort time, 
was ready, and went down ſtairs. 

The maid, above-mentioned, was 
walking in the court, and appeared at 
the door as ſoon as it was opened to me. 
She was a woman of an agreeable ap- 
pearance, pretty well dreſſed, with a 
behaviour ſuitable to her condition, and 
extremely ceremonious, I did not 
think I had the leaſt reaſon to diſtruſt 
her being Mrs. De Valville's maid; I 
ſaw the coach ſhe came in, which I 
thought was my mamma's: it was, 
indeed, a little different from that J 
had always feen; but it was very na- 
tural to imagine ſhe had more than one. 
Madam, faid the maid, after a do- 
zen curtſies, I am come to fetch you, 
for Mrs. De Valville waits for you." 
—* Ts ſhe going to dine abroad, faid 
IJ, „and has a mind to take me with 
her? It is very early.'—* No, Ma- 
dam; it is not to go any where, I 
believe: I—I-—I fancy, Madam, it 
is only to ſpend the day with you, 
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* Madam,” replied ſhe, after heſitating 
a little, like a perſon that knew not 
what to anſwer; but that embarraſſ. 
ment was ſo ſhort, that I did not take 
much notice of it, till it was too late. 
Come, miſtreſs,” ſaid I, let us go; 
and itepped directly into the coach: I 
then obſerved that the ccachman was a 

anger to me, and chat there was no 


loctman. 

The maid firſt placed herſelf oppo- 
ſite to me; but we were ſcarcely out of 
the court before ſhe ſaid— I cannot 
ride eaſy this way; you will give me 
leave to fit with vou, I did not an- 
ſwer a word, though I thought her be- 
haviour was inſtant}yTbeconme very fa. 
miliar. Why, thovghc I, © does 
* this woman take this liberty with 
me, who appear to be ſo much above 
© her, and whom ſhe ought to regard 
as her miſtreſs's friend? IT am per- 
* ſuaded that this would not be agree- 
© able to Mrs. De Valville.“ After 
this reflection, there aroſe in my mind 
another; I oblerved the coachman had 
not the ſame livery as my mother's: 
then entered my mind the ſurprizing 
viſit that had been made me by the re- 
lation of Mrs. De Valvilie. 'Thele 
conſiderations were attended with ſome 
inquietude. 

What coachman is this?” ſaid I; 
© I never ſaw him at your miſtreſs's.' 
—* Tt is not hers,” returned ſhe; © he 
© belongs to a lady who is come to ſee 
© her, that lent her her coach to fetch 
© you from the convent.“ All this 
while we were driving on at a great 
rate; but I obſerved, I did not ſee the 
ſtreet in which Mrs. De Valville lived,. 
which I knew very well. My inquie- 
tude augmented extremely, and my 
heart began to be in a painful palpita- 
tion; but yet I concealed my trouble, 
and accuſed myſelf of a ridiculous 
diſtruſt. * Shall we be ſoon there?” 
ſaid I. © What way is the coachman 
carrying us?'—* The ſhorteſt way, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe; © we ſhall he at 
home in a minute.“ I looked every 
way, but in vain; I could fee nothing 
of the ſtreet in which my dear bene- 
factreſs lived: and, while I was in this 
conſternation, the coach ſuddenly en- 
tered a large gate which belonged to a 
convent, . * Oh!” cried I, terribly a- 


larmed, * whcre have you brought me? 
Mrs. De Valville des not live here! 
© You have deceived me.“ And im- 

| mediately 
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mediately T heard the gate ſhut upon 
me, and the coach (topped in the mid- 
dle of the court. My conducireſs ſaid 
not a word; I changed colour; and 
doubted no longer that I had been de- 
ceived and impoſed upon. You 
« wretch!*? cried I to the woman, 
« where am I? What is your deſign?' 


—* No noiſe!” returned ſhe: * you 


« will not be hurt; J ſhall leave you in 
© a good place, you fee, You are here 
© by virtue of a ſuperior authority; and 
might have been brought away in a 
© manner that would have made more 
© noiſe; but it was thought proper to 
© do it more privately, and I was fent 
© to deceive you, as I have done,” 

W hile the ſpoke thus, they opened 
the door of the clotiter, and J ſaw 
two or three nuns, who, with a ſmiling 
and friendly air, waited for my com- 
ing out of the coach to conduct me 
into the convent. © Come, my dear, 
© come,” cried they; do not diſturb 
© yourſelf: you will not be ſorry for 
being amongſt us.“ One of the Jay- 
ſiſters came to the coach, where, with 
my head hanging down, I was thed- 
ding a torrent of tears. Come, 
© Miſs, will not you ſtep down?” ſaid 
ſhe, preſenting me her hand. * Pray, 
help the lady,” added the to the wo- 
man who brought me thither. On 
which I got down: my grief almoſt 
deprived me of life; they were obliged 


to ſupport me; and immediately deli- 


vered me into the hands of the nuns, 
pale, ſtunned, and weak, who con- 
ducted me to a neat room, where they 
placed me in an ealy chair that ſtood 
by the table. There I remained ſilent, 
bathed in tears, and in a (fate of weak - 
nels and inactivity nearly reſembling 
a ſwoon: my eyes were cloſed; and 
thoſe. young ladies ſpoke to nie, ex- 
horted me to take courage, and not to 
abandon myſelf to a fruitlels grief; to 
which I was unable to make any an- 
ſwer but that of ſighs and groans. 

At Jaſt, I lifted up my head, and 
caſt upon them an eager and diſtracted 
look: when one of the nuns, taking 
hold of my hand, and preffing it be- 
tween hers—* Come, Nils, endea- 
* your to recover ,yourt-lf,* faid ſhe; 


do not ſuffer yourſelf to be alarmed _ 


with imaginary evils, Is it ſo great 
a misfortune to be brought hither, 
where every thing will conſpire to 


make you caſy aud happy? We do 
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not know the ſuhje& of your afflic- 
tions; but, whatever it is, it can 
give no ſufficient cauſe for you thus 
to depreſs your mind, and fink un- 
der iuch immoderate, ſuch extrava- 
gant ſorrow: you are not brought 
here to be deprived of life, but to 
live in a houle where you will find 
more ſweet repoſe and conſolation 
than you can imagine, and where 
every thing will conſpire to make life 
defirable. You will, perhaps, one 
day thank the Supreme Diſpoſer of 
all things for what now appears ſo 
dreadtul, fo inſupportable, to you. 
Come, endeavour to be patient, to 
be eaſy and calm. Are you not a 
Chriftian? Why, then, my dear 
daughter, do you carry your grief 
to deſpair? O Heavens! can any 
thing happen to us here below that 
will excuſe our offending our Crea- 
tor, and make us, without guilt, 
cenſure his ſuperintending care? 
Why ſo many groans, ſo many 
tears? You may be fure nobody has 
any intention againſt you, that you 
ought to be afraid of, We were 
told a thouſand advantageous things 
of you before we ſaw you: you were 
repreſented to be a lady of the beſt 
ſenſe; let ycur conduct now thew 
that what they ſaid of you was true. 
Your countenance ſhews that you 
have a mild and gentle diſpoſition ; 
and I aſſure you we are fo prepoſſeſſed 
in your favour, that there is not one 
of us but loves you already: we all 
remarked to each other, that the 
ght of you inſpired us with friend- 
ſhip; and, if the lady- abbeſs had 
not been indiſpoſed, and in bed, ſhe 
herſelf would have received you, for 
ſhe is in the utmoſt impatience to ſee 
you. Do not, then, diſappoint the 
good opinion that you have taught 
us to form of you: we are entirely 
innocent of your affliction; we only 
were deſired to receive vou; and we 
do it with hearts ſenſible of your 
charms, and full of a tender concern 
for your uneaſineſs.“ 

Madam,“ returned J, with a ſigh, 
I do not accule you with any thing; 
© I return you—and theſe ladies—a 
* thonſavud thanks for the obliging 
© thoughts you entertain of me.“ 
T hefſe fe words were pronounced in a 
moſt plaintive and tender air, In our 
grief, the moving accents that flow 
| from 
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from vs are peculiarly affecting, and 
their force almoſt irreſiſtible. The 
nuns intereſted themſelves in my con- 
cern, and all of them wept. 

They then propoſed my going to 
dinner; and inſiſted upon my eating 
ſomething: I excuſed myſelf. * It 
© is urineceſſary,* ſaid I; I thank 
you, but I cannot eat.“ However, 
it was preſently determined that I 
ſhould, at leaſt, taſte a little ſoup, 
which was brought me, with a light 
dinner, and a handſome deticrtot fruit. 
I at firſt refuſed to touch it; but the 
nuns were ſ% preſſing, and their en- 
treaties and behaviour ſo very oblig- 
ing, that I could not, at laſt, avoid 
eating a little ſoup, and taſtin the reſt 
of the proviſions, though I complied 
with ſome reluctance, and after a great 
many refuſals. 


At lalt they left me; and I grew a 


little more calm, though I ſaw no rea- 
ſon for conſolation. The ſource of 
our tears is not inexhauſtible: I had 
received a little nouriſhment; was af- 


fectionately careſſed; and the dreadful 


confternation and deſpair to Which I 
had juſt abandoned myſelf, inſenſibly 
abated; and my grief gave place io a 
melancholy ſadneſs; my tears were 
ſtopped, and I fell into a deep and 
painful muſing. * From whence 
© comes this ſudden and unexpected 
mis fortune] ſaid Ito myſelf, « What 
© will my dear benefactreſs think of 
© it? What will ſhe do to find me 
© again? Is not that ill-Jooking rela- 
© tion, that came to fee me in the con- 
© vent, the cauſe of every thing? But 
£ what methods have they taken to ruin 
© me! What can be their deſign? Will 
my dear mamma ſuccour me? And, 
« ſuppoling this, yet how will the be 
© able to diſcover where I am? Will 
© not Valville, my dear Valville! be 
« prevailed upon to loſe me for ever? 
Will not they bring him over to 
© their party, and draw him in to con- 
c 
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jent to abandon me? Has not Mrs. 


De Valville conſented to it? or will 
not ſhe yield to the force of their 
reaſons, and be prevailed upon to 
deſert me, and withdraw her gene- 
rous protection? They will never ſee 
me more:: perſons of the greateſt 
authority intermeddle with my af- 
fairs; my hiſtory will become pub- 
lick. Oh! theic will be no more a 


* Valville for me; perhaps, no more a 
© mother !* | 

Thus did I entertain myſelf with m 
own melancholy ideas. The bell had 
called all the nuns who received me to 
the choir; and only one of the Jay- 
ſiſters ſtaid to keep me companyP and 
was ſaying her chaplet, while I was 
making theſe painful refle@icns, which 
I ſometimes ſoftened with more ſweet 
and comfortable thoughts. Can my 
© mamma,” ſaid I, © who loves me fo 
affectionately; whoſe heart is ſo ten- 
der and generous; who has hitherto 
becr. fo immoveable, and has given 
me ſo many inſtances of her firmneſs 
and intrepidity; is it poſſibſe ſhe can 
ever change? What did ſhe not ſay 
to encourage me the laſt time ſhe ſaw 
me? I muſt finiſh my days with 
„ thee: I cannot live without thee, 
„ my child,” And then Valville has 
* a mind fo fincere, ſo noble, ſo tender! 
* Alas! to what diſtreſs am 1 expoſed! 
© What will this end in?” 

Thele ideas paſſed fucceſſively in my 
mind, and were accompanied with the 
moſt deep and bitter obs; while the 
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_Jay-fiſterwent on with her chaplet, ſome- 


times ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, with 
an airexpieffive of pity and compaſſion; 
and ſometimes interrupting her prayers 
to put up an ejaculation for me. “Lord 
* helpus!” cried ſhe. * Goud give you 
the comfort you want!—Do thou, 
bleſſed God, diſſipate her anxiety, and 
« diſpel every care from hex mind 1 

The nuns returned. Well, how 
do you do, my dear?” ſaid one of 
them, addreſſing herſelf to me. Are 
* you more compoled and eaſy ? Come, 
you have not ſeen our garden, which 
is a very fine one: the abbeſs deſired 
us to ſhew it you; will you take a 
turn, Miſs? Walking will divert and 
recreate your mind; we have the 
fineſt walks that can be imagined: 
then we will go and ſee the abbeſs, 
who is juſt up. —“ As you pleaſe, 
ladies, returned I; and then follow- 
ed them. We walked about three quar- 
ters of an hour, after which we went 
to the abbeſs's apartment: but thoſe 
nuns ſtayed hardly a minute with me; 
they ſlipped out, one after another, till 
there were none left but the abbeſs 
and J. Tt 

This lady was of a great family, and 
ſeemed to have been à very agreeable 
| | W 
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woman. TI never ſaw ſo much ſerenity 
and chearfulneſs, mixed with an air of 
gravity and ſolemnity: and though ſhe 
was in, years, one did not readily ob- 
ſerve it;“ for her countenance was one 
of thMe that appear rather ancient than 
old; one would think that time ſpares 
them; that their years do not lie heavy 
upon them, but ſlide away, and leave 
none but ſoft and ſlight wrinkles on 
their brows. She had an air of dignity, 
and a kind of monaſtick reſerve; was 
tall, and remarkably neat: and, to form 
a juſt idea of her, you muſt imagine a 
perſon that appears with ſuch a ſingular 
plainneſs and ſimplicity, as ſeems ex- 
preſſive of the diſpoſition of her heart; 
and is a kind of image of it's purity, 
peace, ſatisfaction, and the ſagacity of 
her thoughts. | 

As ſoon as I was alone with this 
lady, ſhe defired me to fit down; and I 
took a chair—* They were much in the 
right, added ſhe, ſmiling, who told 
me, that at firſt ſight you prejudice 
every body in your favour; and there 
is the greate(t reaſon to believe that, 
with ſo much ſweetneſs, you have a 
a mind perfectly reaſonable and con- 
ſiderate. All my nuns are charmed 
with you. Pray, how do you like 
being here ?*—* I ſhould like it very 
well, Madam, replied I, had I been 
brought here without compulſion, 
and by my own choice; but I cannot 
help beies aſtoniſhed at' ſuch a ſur- 
prizing and unexpected proceeding, 
and being very uneaſy to know the 
reaſon of it.'—* But do not you gueſs 
the reaſon ?* returned ſhe. *©* Do not 
you ſuſpe& the cauſe ??—* No, Ma- 
dam,? cried I; I have never injured 
any body.'—* Well, I will then 1n- 


Lad 


e; © or, at leaſt, what they told me 
was the cauſe, and what I am charged 
tolet you know. There 1s a certain 
gentleman of fortune, that is, of one 
of the moſt conſiderable families, who 
is deſirous of marrying you; all his 
relations are alarmed at it; and, in 
order to prevent it, they have thought 
proper to remove you from his fight; 
not becauſe you want virtue and pru- 
dence; for in this they do you juſtice, 
and it is not on this account they op- 
poſe you: the only thing alledged 
againſt you, is your unknown ex- 
tration; every particular whereof is 
but too well known to you. Con- 
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form you why it was done,” replied 
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ſider, dear daughter, that you have 
a ſet of powerful relations, who will 
never ſuffer a marriage like this. 
Was merit a ſufficient qualification, 
you would have reaſon to hope that 
you would be more agre:able to them 
than any other: but the world is not 
contented with that; however worthy 
you are of a general eſteem, it would 
not prevent their being leſs aſhamed 
at ſeeing you enter into their alliance; 
your good qualities would not ren— 
der your huſband at all more ex- 
cuſable; they would never forgive 
his taking a wife like yon; and he 
would be, in the eſteem of the pub- 
lick, entirely ruined. I muſt confeſs, 
that it is a fad thing that the world 
ſhould think thus; but, if we con- 
ſider, we ſhall find they are not fo 
much to blame as we may at firſt ima- 
gine. The difference of conditions 
is a moſt neceſſary thing in life, and 
abſolutelyrequiſite to keep up thathar- 
monious irregularity which ſprings 
from the various dependences of man- 
kind upon each other; and it could 
no longer ſubſiſt, all order would 
ceaſe, if ſuch unequal, and, without 
_ exaggeration, I may ſay, ſuch mon- 
ſtrous marriages as yours, child, 
were tolerated; for, between you and 
I, let me remind you, in order to help 
you to hear reaſon, that you ought to 
reflect a little on the ſituation in 
which Providence has permitted vou 
to be placed, and how very contemp- 
tible are your circumſtances; and, at 
the ſame time, conſider who it is that 
propoſes to marry you; and then, 
pray, put yourſelf in their place: 
theſe refle&ions are all Ideſire of yon. 
Ah, Madam! I beg you would 
© ſpare me here, returned I, in that 
free and reſolute tone we ſometimes uſe 
when under the moit violent grief; I 
© aſſure you it is a ſubject on which I. 
have no more refle&ions to make; no 
new humiliations to undergo. I know 
too well what I am: I have made no 
ſecret of my misfortunes; J have 
mentioned them toevery one who has 
known me. I told my hiftory to Mr. 
De Valville, who is the gentleman 
you ſpeak of; I told it to my dear 
benefactreſs his mother; I have re- 
preſented to her the various miſerizs 
of my life, in the ſtrongeſt and moit 
lively colours; and in a way moſt 
proper to diſcourage her: I hare 
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* drawn before her the moſt dreadful 
picture of my circumſtances; and 
© have not, Madam, left the leaſt par- 
«* ticular of it unmentioned. The diſ- 
* aſter that happened to me from my 
very cradle, which was the fatal 
© cauſe of my being now deſtitute of 


© every relation, and unknown to my 


family; the compaſſion with which I 
«© inſpired the hearts of ſome ſtrangers. 
on a road where both my father and 
© mother lay murdered before them; 
© the charity and compaſſion that ex- 
© cited them to take me with them; 
the education that was given me by 
two pious perſons, and the indigence 
© and diſtreſs to which I was reduced at 
« their death; the ſuccour, or, if you 
« will, the alms, I received from a gen- 
£ tleman who is dead too; for it is thus 
© I have repreſented it, the better to 
© deſcribe my indigence, and make 
Mr. De Valville aſhamed of his paſ- 
* fon, What could they have defired 
© more? I have not ſpared mytelf. I 
* have, perhaps, ſaid more than was 
© {triftly true, for fear they ſhould 
© think too favourably of me. There 
© 15 not, perhaps, a perſon upon earth 
« who would have had the cruelty to 
treat me ſo ill as I have done myſelf; 
© and, after all I have ſo frankly ac- 
* knowledged, it is not for me to {earch 
© into the reaſons why Mrs. De Val- 
© ville and her ſon did not abandon me; 
© it is ſufficient to ſay that, ſo far from 
© deceiving them, I have endeavoured 
© to ſet myſelf in a light more mean 
© and diſtreſſed than can be imagined; 
£ conlequently nothing can be obje&ed 
to me on that point, ſince I never 
© could be degraded lower; and repe- 
< titions of the ſame things could only 
© ſerve to make a girl, ſo unhappy, ſo 
© afflifted, and fo much to be pitied, 
„ fink under the exceſs of her grief. 
* Yon, Madam, who are an abbels, 


© and therefore make the ſtrifteit pro- 


© feſſion of religion, can only look 
< upon me with humanity and com- 
< paſſion; and ſurely thould refuſe to 
juin in the perſecution I undergo from 
© perſons that impute to me, as a crime, 
* a love of which it is not my fault if 
J have not cured Mr. De Valville. 
Tf men are puffed up with pride, it 
is not for a lady of your charitable 
and pious diſpoſition to ſoothe and 
flatter their vanity; and if I have 
great merit, as you are pleaſed to 
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ſay, (which T am neither bold nor 
conceited enough to believe) vou muſt 
think J want no accompliſhment. 
Mr. De Valville, who is a gentleman 
that knows the world, deſires no more, 
His mother, a lady univerſally loved 
and eſteemed, who has a rank to keep 
up as well as thoſe who would injure 
me, and who is no more fond of diſ- 
grace than” they, is not aſhamed to 
love meʒ nor leſs difficult to be pleaſed 
than hon; the mother and the ſon 
think both -ulike: ought I, then, to 
oppoſe them? ought I to refuſe what 
they offer me, efpecially when I have 
given them my heart? and when it is 
neither their wealth nor their ſuperior 
ſtations, but only their tenderneſs, I 
value, which is mfinitely dearer to me 
than every thing elſe. Beſides, are 
they not their own maſters? Do not 


ſenſible that they do me too much ho- 
nour? I can be taught nothing on 
that point, Madam; therefore let us 
mention it no more. Beonly ſo kind 
as to tell me now, who are the per- 
fons. that brought me hither; what 
they mean by this extraordinary ſtep; 
and what pretence they have for treat- 
ing me to-day with fo much. vio- 
lence ?* 
My dear child,” returned the ab- 
beſs, with a look of friendſhip aud 
concern, was Iin Mrs. De Valville's 
© place, I believe I ſhould think as ſhe 
does. Leven approve of gour rea- 
© ſons; but do not mention that I ſay 
© (o.* Upon this I rook her hand and 
kiſſed it. She ſeemed, methovught, to 
be pleaſed and touched with this fud- 
den emotion; and, after a moment's 
pauſe, reſumed—* I have been very 
for from having any intention to in- 
creaſe your uneaſineſs; I have only 
ſpoken thus becauſe I was deſired to 
do it before you came hither. I did 
not imagine you to be what you are; 
you are far ſuperior to the ideas I be- 
fore had formed of you: I expected 
to find you had beauty, and, per- 
haps, ſome wit; bur I did not think 
of finding either the lolidity of judg- 
ment, the charms, and much leſs the 
character, which I begin to conceive 
an opinion of. You are worthy of 
Mrs. De Valville's tenderneſs; and 
her complaifance for the ſentiments 
of her ſon is, indeed, truly noble. 
I do not know that lady; but her con- 


duct 
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duct towards you gives me a high 
opinion of her; for ſhe cannot but 
be a lady of the greateſt merit. I 
beg you would not mention what I 
tell you. I muſt repeat this requeſt,” 


added ſhe, ſeeing me weep out of gra- 
titude; but let me proceed to the reſt, 


c 
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You are brought here by virtue of a 
ſuperior authority; and what I am 
charged to propoſe to you is, to de- 
termine either to ſtay in our houſe; 
that is, to take the veil; or to conſent 
to another marriage. I confeſs that 
I fincerely wilh the firſt may be agree- 
able to you: I wiſh it as much for 
your ſake as my own; for mine, be- 
cauſe the receiving a perſon like you 
would give me a great deal of plea- 
ſure; for yours, becauſe you are 
lovely; and, in this world, ſuch beau- 
ty as yours always expoſes a perſon, 
though perfectly virtuous, in propor- 
tion as it is dangerous to the repoſe 
of others. But here you would dwell 
in perfect ſecuritv; happy yourlelf, 
and without any danger of mterrupt- 
ing the felicity of any man. What 
greater advantage can you ever derive 
from your charms, than to conlecrate 
them to Him who gave them you; 
from whom you will never meet with 
that infidelity and contempt which 
you have reaſon to fear from men, 
and even from your huſband himſelf? 
Beauty is often the caule of the crue] - 
lelt misfortunes, the greateſt cala- 
mities, that attend human nature; and 
even the deſtruction of foul and bo— 
dy. You think, perhaps, I talk like 
a nun, and that I am going to preach 
to you; very far from it; what I fay, 
is only the voice of reaſon, the lau- 
guage of truth, and which the daily 
experience of mankind in all ages 
will juſtify. But this I only ſay out 
of my zeal for your happineſs. Theſe 
are the two things I have promiſed to 
propoſe to you; and to-night they will 
come to know your anſwer. Conlult 
with yourſelf, my dear child; think 
what anſwer I muſt make for you : 
for they defire you would explain 


yourſelf on each of theſe points, on. 


pain of being removed to-morrow 
morning far from Paris. Tell me, 
then, will you be a nun? or had you 
rather be married ?* 

Alas, mother, I can conſent to 
neither !* replied I. I am not in a 
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conſecrate myſelf to the ſervice of 
Heaven, in the manner they propoſe; 
nor can you yourſelf adviſe me to of- 
fer a heart full of tenderneſs, full of 
the ſofteſt paſſions for a human ob- 
ject, to the perpetual contemplation 
of the Deity alone: it now entertains 
no views, but ſuch as are innocent 
and lawful; but they would ceaſe to 
be ſo as joon as I had taken the veil. 
Heaven preſerve me from entering into 
ſuch engagements as will be impoſ- 
fible for me ever to fulfil! As Iam 
not happy enough to be able to give 
my content to it with a pure con- 
ſcience, ſo J am not deſperate enough 
to think, without horror, of delibe- 
rately offending my Almighty Friend, 
by ſuch an audacious piece of mock - 
ery, ſuch an abominable mixture of 
impiety and preſumption, As for 
tie marriage they propoſe, the fame 
reaſons, I am perſuaded, will hold 
good, and ever influence me fo far as 
not to permit me to conſent to it: 
however, let them give me time to 
contider of it.*—* They will give 
you none, interrupted the abbeſs: 
this 1s an affair they are reſolved to 
conclude with the utmoſt haſte; you 
muſt either conſent to be married in a 
very few days, or ſubmit to leave 


Paris, and be carried I do not know 


whither. And I would adviſe you 
to promiſe to marry the man they 
propoſe to you, on condition they will 
permit you to {ce him firſt, that you 
may have an opportunity of being 
tatisfhed how you like him; and of 
being informed what it is natural you 
ſhould defire to know of his extrac- 
tion, circumſtances, and character; 
and that you be granted the privilege 
of ſpeaking with thoſe who would 
perſuade you to accept of him for your 
huſband, Theſe are things which I 
think they cannot refuſe you, how- 
ever defirous they are of diſpatching 
the affair, By this means you will 
gain time; and who knows what may 
happen during that interval?'—* You 

n the rignt,* Madam,” I return- 
deep ſigh; but, alas! this 


is a very ſmall reſource; however, I 
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conſent, provided they grant what 

you have juſt mentioned: perhaps 

ſome favourable event may unravel 

their deſign, and deliver me from the 

perſecutions I ſuffer,” 

Here a nun entered, and told the ab- 
bels 
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ere 


beſs that ſne was expected in the par- 
Jour. © May be it is on your account, 
daughter, faid ſhe; ] ſuſpect it is 
© your anſwer they are come for: but 
< let it be what it will, I ſhall ſoon re- 
turn. Pray, my dear, believe I am 
© very much your friend; and I hope 
© you do not doubt it.“ On this ſhe 
left me, and I returned into the room 
where I had dined; which J entered 
with my heart dejedted and oppreſſed 
with grief. Nobody, I am ſure, could 
have known me again: my mind was 
diſordered, and I was almoſt ready to 
fink under the diſcouraging proſpect 
that lay before me. I was very near an 
hour in this ſtate of mind, when I 


heard my door open. They came in: 


I looked to ſee who it was, or rather 
ſtared; and, ſtupid with pondering on 
my miſery, I remained ſilent. They 
ſpoke; but I heard them not. © What! 
© what would you have?* was all they 
could draw from me: at laſt, they 


repeated fo often that the abbeſs want- 


ed me, that I aroſe up and went to 
her. 

I was not deceived,” ſaid ſhe, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw me at a diftance com- 
ing towards her; * it was on your ac- 
© count I was called: and I have an 

extreme good opinion of your affairs, 
and do not doubt but they will con- 
clude very happily. I ſaid you had 
accepted of the marriage; and to- 
morrow, about noon, they will fend 
a coach to carry you to a houſe where 
you will ſee your intended huſband, 
and the perſons who propoſe him to 
you. TI have uſed my utmoſt endea- 
vours to procure you the reception 


I hope they will have for you: put 
your truſt, my dear, in that Being 
whoſe providence is able to over-rule 
allevents, and make the moſt clondy, 
the moſt gloomy, ſcene to brighten 
up, and give place to a pleaſing re- 
turn of peace and joy; bleſſings to 
which theſe misfortunes will add a 


and he will not abandon you. I 
ſhould freely have offered to inform 
Mrs. De Valville that you are here; 
but, how agreeable ſoever it would be 
to me to oblige you, it is a ſervice I 
am not permitted to render you: they 
have made me promiſe not to inter- 
meddle in your affairs; I have given 


you deſerve, and that regard which 


double reliſh. Have recourſe to him, 
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them my word that I will not; and [ 
© am very ſorry for it.” 

- Anun, who then entered, interrupt- 
ed our diſcourſe, I went into the gar- 
den, ſomething leſs dejected than when 
I came in. I diftinguiſhed my ideas a 
little more clearly. I laid down ſome 
rules for my conduct in the houſe to 
which I was to be carried the next day. 
I meditated upon what I ſhould ſay; 
and I found my reaſons ſo irreſiſtible, 
that I thought it impoſſible but they 
muſt acknowledge their force, if they 
would but condeſcend to hear me. It 


is true, the little ſchemes we draw be- 


forehand, in fuch caſes, are often uſeleſs; 
ſince it is the various and almoſt infi— 


nite turns * hich are given to things, 
that ought to direct what ſhould be ur 


words, and what our actions: but theſe 
ſort of preparations are not altogether 
unuſeful; they amuſe and comfort us; 
we delude the time that would other- 
wiſe be ſpentin anxious inquietude, by 
flattering ourſelves with the thoughts 
of gaining our cauſe while we are 
pleading it; and this is very natural to 
us. Avariety of other thoughts croud- 
ed into my mind. * There is ſome 
* diſtance,” ſaid I to myſelf, from 
this convent to the houſe whither they 
are to carry me. Oh, Heaven! if 


* 


his mother, to meet the coach I ſhall 
be in, they would not fail to make 
the coachman ſtop: and if thoſe who 
conduct me will not ſuffer them to do 
it, I will cry out and ſtruggle, and 
make ſuch a noiſe, that my mother 
or my lover may eaſily follow me, and 
© know whither I am carried.“ What 
wild thoughts enter our minds on ſuch 
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occaſions! There is no chimera, how-* 


ever agreeable or dreadful, which will 
not readily find a place in our imagina- 
tions, © But ſuppoſing I ſhould meet 
* my mother or her fon,” thought I 
again, am I ſure they would not ſhut 
their eyes, and ſeem not to know me? 
Have not they conſented to my being 
carried away? May not their rela- 
tions, by their remonſtrances, en- 
treaties, and reproaches, have prevail- 
ed upon them to retract their word? 
The maxims and cuſtoms of the world 
are much againſt me; great ſenti- 
ments are difficult to ſupport; and 
the pride of mankind loads me with 
contempt, and is offended at my mi- 

6 ery.” 
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« ſery.” On this I renewed my tears, 
and a moment after flattered myſelf 
again. But I had like to have forgot 
one article; which was, that at night, 
when I entered my chamber, after hav- 
ing taken a turn in the garden, I faw 
my box (for I had yet no other furni- 
ture) in achair, which they had brought 
from the other convent. You cannot 
eaſily conceive with what new trouble 
this unexpected object ſtruck me; I do 
not think my being carried away gave me 
ſo great a conſternation, or ſo perfectly 
ſhocked me. © Well,” cried I, are 
« they then ſo much in earneſt ?? I had 
not yet reflected that I wanted my 
cloaths; and, had 1 thought of it, I 
ſhould have gone through any extremity 
rather than have aſked for them. How- 
ever, I no ſooner ſaw them but I ima- 
gined that there was no remedy for my 
misfortunes. * What! even my cloiths 
© are brought here! There is, then,” 
I cried, no reſource!' You would 
have thought, had you ſeen me, that 
every thing elſe was nothing in com- 
pariſon of this: the trightitul box clear- 
ed up every thing, ſunk my courage, 
and made me loſe all my hopes. Now, 
ſaid I, © every thing is determined; 
every body is united againſt me; 
© this is bidding an eternal adieu: and 
© jt is certain that my dear benefactreſs 
© and her fon have joined the party.” 
Pray, Madam, do not enquire why 
I formed this raſh. and poſit. ve conſe- 
quence, ſince twenty pages would hard- 
ly be ſufficient to explain it to you: it 
was not my reaſon, but only my grief, 
that drew. theſe concluſions. In ſuch 
a ſituation of mind as I was then in, 
things of the ſmalleſt importance, at 
the firſt ſight, appear dreadful, and fill 
the heart with uneaſineſs; and a ioul 
previouſly diſpoſed to fear, always con- 
ſiders them in that light. 
ſept me my cloaths, and would theres 
fore break off all correſpondence with 
me, and neyer ſee me more. How 
very natural was this concluſion for one 
in my unhappy circumſtances, oppreſ- 
ſed with the keeneſt grief, and ready to 


catch at any thing that would plunge 


me deeper in deſpair? But had I been 
capable of reaſoning coolly, I ſhould at 
once have perceived that it was a thing 
of no conſequence. As I was removed 


from one houſe to another, my cloaths, | 
to be ſure, ought to follow me: and 


They had 
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thus I ſhould have reaſoned, had I been 
capable of reaſoning at all. 

However, I paſſed a very uneaſy 
night; and my heart beat with the moſt 
violent palpitation all rhe next morning. 
The coach which the abheſs had men- 
tioned, was in the court exactly at the 
time propoſed: I was told jt waited 
for me. I went down trembling; and 
the firſt object that preſented, on open - 
ing the door, was the woman who had: 
ſeduced me from my own convent, and 
brought me to this, I ſaluted her with 


an air of indifference, and ſtepped into 


the coach. Goyod-morrow, Miſs 
Marianne, ſaid the: you do not 
much care for ſeeing me; I aſſure you 
I aa tat all in fault; fo I am not to 
be blamed. However, I don't think 
you have any realon to be diſpleaſed 
at all this; I with I was in your 
place. Indeed, I am neither ſo young 
nor ſo handſome as you; and that is 


you know, then, any thing of my af- 
fairs?” returned I, © Aye, a little,“ 
aid the; © I have heard a word drop- 

ped here and there: they ſay you have 

a mind to marry a man of a great fa- 

mily, anda {wingeing fortune. An't 

it true? —* It is ſomething like it,“ 
ſaid J. Well,* continued ſhe, un- 
leſs you have taken a fancy to the 
young gentleman, I dont think you 
have any great reaton to. complain. 
They ſay you have neither father nor 
mother; and that nobody knows who 
you are, nor where you came from: 
and, between you and I, .what can 
any body come to in {uch circum- 
ttances? I think one could only ex- 
pect to be a beggar about the ſtreets; a 
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worſer for that. It is true, they take 
a gentleman ever to be your huſband; 
but, to make you amends, they give 
you another, a clever young fellow, 
on my word! and ſuch a one as any 
good tradeſman's daughter might 
jump at. I am ſure 1 ſhall never 


gota tather and mother, and an uncle 


lations in the 'verſal world: you are 
vaſtly luckly; and, for certain, muſt 
have been wrapped in your mother's 
ſmock. I'd have you to think I 

« don't 
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great many in your caſe are ſo; ho-] 
ever, you are neither better nor 


from you a ſweetheart whois too great 


meet with ſuch a one, though I have 
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* don't ſpeak more than I know; for I 
© have ſecn your huſband that is to be, 
© and a proper handſome young man 
he is; 1 believe he is about ſeven or 


know how rich he is; but he has great 
folks for his friends, and ſuch as that; 


tainly come to preferment. I don't 
ſay but he may be happy with you; 
and be as well for you as if he had 
made yon a ſettlement.— “ But do 
not you know, interrupted I, ©* whi- 
ther you are carrying me, and who I 
am to ſpeak to?'—" Yes,” replied 
ſhe, © they are very great folks; you 
c will be in good hands: we are going 
© to Mrs. De *****s; ſhe is a relation 
« of your firſt lover.” | 

Vou will be ſurprized, Madam, to 
hear that the lady ſhe mentioned was 
no leſs a perſon than the prime-mini- 
ſter's wife; and that I was to appear 
before him: you will judge by this 
how powerful were the enemies I had to 
deal with; and that the leaſt glimpſe of 
hope diſappeared, and left me nothing 
to enable me to ſupport my misfor- 
tunes. 

I told you that I flattered myſelf 
with fancying Mrs. De Valville and 
her ſon might perhaps meet me in the 
way: but had this improbable circum- 
ſtance happened, it could have been of 
no ſervice to me; for I was no ſooner 
in the coach but the maid drew the cur- 
tains before the glaſſes; a precaution 
which ſhe had probably received orders 
to take; ſo that it was impoſſible for 
me either to ſee or be ſeen. We ſoon 
arrived, and ſtopped at a back-door, 
which opened into a large garden, which 
we went through; at the end thereof ſhe 
deſired me to fit on a bench, in a private 
alley near the houſe, till ſne returned 
to let me know whether it was time 
for me to appear. Scarce had J ſat half 
a quarter of an hour alone, when I ſaw 
coming towards me a woman of above 
forty-five or fifty years old, who ſeem- 
ed to belong to the family; and who, 
addreſſing me with the air of a low ſe- 
cond-hand politeneſs, ſaid—* Do not 
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© be impatient, Madam: Mr. De *#***. 


is engaged in a private converſation 
« with ſome perſons; and you ſhall be 
© called for as ſoon as he has done.“ 
Then from an alley that opened into 
that where I was ſeated, came a young 
man of about twenty-eigat or thirty 


eight and twenty years old; I don't 


and, if he has nothing now, he will cer- 
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years old, with a perſon pretty agree- 
able, and dreſſed 5 a 115 * 
manner; who bowed, and ſeemed going 
to retire; when the woman, calling him 
back—* Sir! Sir!” faid ſhe; © I have 
* not time to ſtay with this lady; pray, 
© keep her company till ſhe is called: 
© I believe it will be no diſagreeable 
* commilſhon for you.'—" I am very 
« ſenſible of it, returned he; and am 
very much obliged to you for it;" 
drawing near, with an air more cour- 
teous than gallant. ' Now, Madam, 
© I will leave you,” faid ſhe: this gen- 
© tleman is, at leaſt, one of your friends, 
* orelfe I would not go; his company, 
I am ſure, will be more agreeable to 
you than mine.“ This ſaid, ſhe left 
us. What can all this mean?' ſaid I 
to myſelf; there is ſomething myſte- 
* rious in this!* The young man ap- 
peared at firſt pretty much confuſed, 
and out of countenance : he ſat down 
by me, after another bow; which I re- 
turned with the utmoſt coldneſs. 

© It is charming weather, ſaid he: 
© this alley is quite delightful; it is as 
© pleaſant here as in the country. — 
© Yes!” returned I; and then the con- 
verſation dropped; for I was not in a 
diſpoſition to go on with it. He ſeem- 
ed, at firſt, at a loſs how to reſume it; 
and the only way he could think of 
was, to pull out his ſnuff-box, and 
preſent it to me open. Do not you 
© take ſnuff, Miſs?* ſaid he. No, 
© Sir,” returned I ; then followed ano- 
ther ſilence; and he did not know what 
to ſay. The monoſyllables I made uſe 
of in my anſwers, gave him no aſſiſt- 
ance, and did not at all help to keep up 
the converſation. I coughed. „Have 
you got a cold, Miſs ?” ſaid he. This 
« weather is very apt to give people 
© colds: yeſterday it was cool, and to- 
day it is pretty hot, Theſe varia- 
© tions of the weather are not at all 
© healthful.'—* Very true, Sir,” ſaid 
I. For my part, returned he, © I 


am not ſubje& to theſe colds ; let 
the weather be what it will, my lungs 


are never affected; nothing hurts me.” 
— That is well, replied J. As for 


« you, Miſs,” reſumed he, whether 


vou have a cold or no, you look as 
a healthy as poſitble; and are as hand- 
© ſome as any body I ever ſaw.— 
© You are very obliging, Sir,” returned 
I. It is very true, indeed, Miſs," re- 
plied he: Paris is very large; but 
| there 
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c there are certainly very few who can 
boaſt of having a form like yours, 
nor of being poſſeſſed of ſo many 
charms.*—* Sir, theſe are compli- 
ments, ſaid I, © that I do not me- 
rit; I make no pretenſions to beauty: 
and, if you pleaſe, you may chuſe 
ſome other topick.'—* I only men- 
tion what I cannot help being a wit- 
neſs of,” replied he; and there is 
nobody, if in my place, that would 
not ſay as much, and more too: you 


courſe which is impoſſible for you to 
hinder, any more than you can help 
giving occaſion for it; unleſs you 
would hide yourſelf from the world; 
and that would be a great pity, for 
it is certain there is not a lady more 
worthy to be admired. And, for 
my part, I eſteem myſelf very happy 
in having ſeen you; and ſhould even 
be much more ſo; if this favourable 
opportunity ſhould procure me the 
felicity of ſeeing you again, and of- 
fering you my ſervice.'—* To me, 
Sir!* cried I, with ſome amazement, 
who have met you here only by 
chance; and who, according to all 
appearance, ſhall never ſee you again? 
Why will you never ſee me again?“ 
returned he. * It ſhall be juſt as you 
© will; it entirely depends upon you: 
© if my perſon is not altogether dida- 
© greeable ae 2% I foreſee this meet- 
© ing will be followed by many others. 
© You may, if you pleaſe, render this 
© aneternal acquaintance: there is no- 
thing that I wiſh ſo much for; and it 
© is a ſincere inclination I have for you, 
* prompts me to tell you ſo. True, I 
© have not had the happineſs to ſee you 
© till this moment; nor have I, till 
© now, ſeen ſo much beauty: and, fince 
© we are upon this ſubject, I will take 
© the liberty to aſſure you, that the ut- 
© moſt of my wiſhes center in my de- 
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© fire of rendering myſelf agreeable to 


* you, and arriving at the poſſeſſion of 
© fo many unexpected charms.' — 
© How, Sir i' returned I, not willing 
to make any reply to ſuch aukward 
and uncouth declarations of love; did 
© not you expect to meet with ſo many 
© charms? What! did you know you 
© ſhould find me here, then ?'—* Yes, 
Madam, replied he: to keep you 
© no longer in ſuſpence, I am the man 
Mrs. Kitty mentioned in the coach, 


© as ſhe has ſince told me. What, 


ought not to be diſpleaſed at a diſ- 


« Sir! you, criedT, © the huſband pro- 
© poſed for me!! Yes, Madam,” ſaid 
he; © you ſee I was in the right, when 
I ſaid our acquaintance would laſt a 
great while, ifi were not your fault. 
„That is the reaſon that I walked in 
© the garden, and was left here with 
vou, in order to procure me an op- 
« portunity of converſing with you: 
© they told me I ſhould ſee a very ami- 

able young lady; but you far exceed 
their deſcription; and I find I ſhall 
© be induced to marry out of a moſt 
tender paſſion, where I only expected 
© to do it out of intereſt and conveni- 
© ency. Yes, Miſs, indeed I love 
© you; I am charmed with your per- 
* feftions: and it was this paſſion that 
made me appear ſo perplexed at ſeeing 


- 
* 


© you firſt, Though I have been in. 
© company with a great many ladies, I 
© never was in love before; but you 
© are more handſome than all the others 
© together: and it is your place now 
to conſider whether you accept of me 
© or not. As for the reſt, Miſs, you 
may enquire about my temper and 
character; I am ſure you will hear a 
© good account of them; for I am nei- 
© ther a gameſter nor a debauchee: I 
© value myſelf upon being a ſober, re- 
* gular man; and, though I am a 
© batchelor, my chief view is to get 
« preferment; and I hall not be worſe 
© when I am married, for a wife and 
family make a man a good cœcono- 
* miſt. As to my preſent circum - 
« (tances, they are not, indeed, very 
© conſiderable: my father was fond of 
his pleaſures, and lived a little too 
«© faſt; and that, you know, is not the 
© way to enrich a family. Beſides, I 
© have a brother and ſiſter; I am the 
«© eldeſt, indeed; but yet there are three 
© portions to be paid inſtead of one: 
© however, I ſhall have ſomething in 
hand on account of our marriage; 
© but this I-do not lay any great ſtreſs 
© upon. The chief point is, that I 
am now in the poſſeſſion of a very 
© good place, and have the promiſe of 
© a better, which will be given me as 
© ſoon as our matrriage-contract ſhall 
© be ſigned: not to mention what I 
© have ſaved theſe three years paſt out 
© of the perquiſites of a ſmall employ- 
© ment, which will ſoon be changed for 
© one much more conſiderable and pro- 
© fitable. So you lee, by means of the 
great friends I have, we ſhall ſoon be 
| p in 
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© in very eaſy circumſtances: but Mr. 
«© De , the,prime-miniſter, will 
re partitularly of this 
© himſelf; fr I tell you nothing, my 
© dear, buy what is true, added he, 
taking hold of my hand, in order to 
kiſs it. Here, Madam, my pride took 
the alarm, and my heart could not 
help ſwelling a little. * Softly, Sir!” 
faid I, withdrawing my hand with a 
diſguſt that I was unable to diſſemble; 
« pray, do not be ſo forward; I cannot 
© admit of any freedoms: we have not 
« yet ſettled matters. Who are you, 
© pray, Sir? Who am I, Miſs!' re- 
turned he, vexed and confuſed: © I 
© have the honour to be the ſon of the 
© miniſter's lady's nurſe; we ſucked the 
©.ſame milk, and ſo ſhe is my foſter- 
* ſiſter. I am no leſs a perſon, I aJure 
© you! My mother has a penſron from 
© her; my ſiſter is really her head-cham- 


£ bermaid: ſhe loves us all; and is de- 


© firous of making my fortune. This 
is the perſon you ſpeak to, Miſs. 
Can there be any thing in this that 
© ſhocks you? Does not the propoſal 
6 pleaſe you?'—" I have no thoughts 
of marrying yet, Sir,” ſaid IJ. Per- 
© haps the reaſon is becauſe I am not 
© agreeable to you.'— No, Sir, re- 
plied I; if I ever marry any one, I 


© muſt, at leaſt, love him firſt; and I 


do not find that I love you yet: I do 
© not know what I may do.'—* 80 
© much the worſe; it is my misfortune,” 


ſaid he: © but I would not have you 


think it would be any difficulty for 
me to get a wife; it is not quite eight 
days ſince I had one recommended to 
me, who will have a good deal of 
money when her aunt dies; and has, 
"heſides, a father and mother.“ And 
I, Sir,“ I returned, * am an orphan; 
and you would do me too much ho- 
© nour.'—" I do not ſay that, Miſs,” 
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| — he; nor did I ever think ſo: 


4 but, truly, I never thought you 
would have ſhewn ſuch contempt for 
me; I imagined you would have 
conſidered a little better on it, on ac- 
count of your prefent circumſtances, 
which are dreadful enough, and not 
very favourable to your being ſettled 
in the world. Excuſe me for being 
fo plain with you; I mention it purely 
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out of friendſhip: you muſt be ſenſi- 


in life which weovght not to let ſlip; 
6 eſpeciall when we meet with peo- 


© ple not over-ſcrupulons in. theſe 
© points, and ſo little difficult as I. 
With reſpe& to marriage, there is 
© hardly any body but is defirous of 
© entering into a family: I am willin 

© to diſpenſe with it; and this, I think, 
© ought to be conſidered. '—* Sir, re- 
turned I, with a geſture full of indig- 
nation, © you entertain me with very 
« pretty diſcourſe; nor is your love leis 
© polite! Pray, leave that ſubject.— 
« Mightywell, Madam! As you pleaſe,” 
returned he, riſing: I ſhall be neither 
better nor worſe; and, begging your 
pardon, you have no reaſon for being 
ſo proud. If it be not you, I can- 
not help it; it muſt be another: they 
thought this was doing you rather a 
very great favour, than any harm. 
You have beauty, indeed, which I 
do not at all diſpute, and which has 
happened to hit my fancy; but, for 
all that, I do not know who will be 
the greateſt loſer: I ſhould have made 
no difficulty of marrying you, though 
er have nothing; I ſhould have 
oved and efteemed you not at all the 
leſs for it. But, ſince it does not 
pleafe you, I will take my leave of 
you, Miſs; and remain your very 
humble ſervant!'—* Your ſervant, 
Sir!” ſaid J. Upon this, he took two 
or three ſteps, as if going; and then; 
coming up to me again— But, Miſs,” 
ſaid he, I conſider yon are alone; 
and if my company will be of any 
© ſervice to you, til] you are called 
for, I ſhall do myſelf the honour to 
offer it you.'*—* I give you many 
© thanks,” I replied, with the tears in 
my eyes; not becauſe he was going to 
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leave me, but to ſee myſelf expoſed to 


ſuch mortifying adventures. I hope, 
© Miſs, I am not the cauſe of thute 
© tears,” added he: I] have ſaid no- 
thing that could poſſibly make you 
© unealy.'—* No, no, Sir, I replied; 
© I do not at all complain of you: you 
© need not give yourſelf the trouble to 
* ftay; for here comes the, perſon that 
© brought me hither.* And, indeed, I 
ſaw Mrs. Catharine coming to us. I 
believe he did not care to have her a 
witneſs of the indifferent reception I 
had given to his love; for he immedi- 
ately retired through another alley, that 
he might not meet her. 

Hey-dayl what, has Mr. Villot left 
* you?” ſaid ſhe. Have you diſmiſſed 
him? No, returned I; we part- 


" ed, 


r 
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© ed, becanſe we ſaw you coming, and 
© had nothing farther to ſay to each 
4 Other. — Well, Mrs. Marianne,” 
replied (he, © how do you like him? Is 
© not he a clever, genteel ſpark? You 
« find I did not impoſe upon you. 
© You could not expe# to have done 
better, had you never been in ſuch 
« wretched circumſtances : hut come, 
let us be going, added ſhe; * they 
« wait for us.“ I then followed her, 
with a mind extremely diſturbed, and 
a heart filled with the keeneſt anguiſh. 
We croſſed ſeveral ſpacious rooms, and 
came at laſt to a large hall, where a 
company of footmen were waiting. At 
the ſame time, I obſerved two gentle- 
men diſcourſing at a window; one of 
whom appeared to be about twenty- 
four or twenty-five years old, and had 
a preſence extremely noble; the other 
was a little older, and had the air of 
an officer. Stay a moment, ſaid the 
woman who conducted me, © while I 
© go to tell them that you are here.” 
She then went into another room, and 
returned a minute after: but, during 
this ſhort interval, the young gentle- 
men had broke off their converſation, 
and turned to look upon me with an 
extreme attention; which, notwith- 
Atanding the acuteſt torment of mind, 
and moſt ſenſible diftreſs, I could not 
help taking notice of: when I heard 
the youngeſt ſay to the other, with a 
tone of admiration and ſurpriʒze -“ Did 
you ever ſee any thing ſo lovely? At 
this, I caſt down my eyes, and turned 
away my head. This was alittle ac- 
cidental comfort, which I could not 
help taſting tough it did not divert 
my melancholy ; ike a ſweet flowcr 
whoſe agreeable odour ſalutes us as 
we paſs along; which, though it re- 
freſhes the ſenſes, leaves the mind as it 
found it. In whatever afflictions we 
are plunged, our vanity almoſt always 
performs it's office; it hardly ever hes 
dormant; it is ſo natural to our ſex, 
and fo foreign to whatever elſe con- 
cerns us, that it remains the ſame, 
and ſupports itſelf amidſt every afflic- 
tion, 

The maid returned, and deſired me 
fo walk in; on which the gentlemen fol- 
lowed me. I found there five or ſix 
ladies, and four gentlemen, two of 
whom belonged to the law, another to 
the army, and the fourth, the maid 


told me, was the prime-miniſter him- 


and tranquil mind. 
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ſelf. His age rendered him venerable; 
he was tall, and well made; had a ma- 
jeſtic mien, and a countenance that im- 
mediately inſpired every one with con- 
fidence; calmed the troubled mind, and 
was a kind of pledge of the goodneſs 
that reigned within, and the juſtice that 
with an impartial hand he always diſ- 
tributed : time had not made him look 
old, nor given him theinfirmities which 
embitter the decline of life; it had only 


ſpread over his looks an inexpreſſible 


ſomething, that immediately filled the 
mind with a reſpectful awe. It was a 
countenance that was ſo agreeable ta 
look upon, that one forgot his age, 
and was pleaſed to feel the veneration 
it inſpired : even his healthful ruddy 
complexion had ſomething extremely 
venerable in it; and appeared leſs the 
effect of temperance, than the fruit of 
wiſdom, and the happineſs of a ſerene 
The mildneſs of 
his ſentiments ſhone in his face, and his 
ſoul painted there it's own honeft, plain, 
and amiable portrait. The charms of 


virtue and integrity have no age; th 


never decay; but are the moſt ſplendid 
ornaments of every ſtation. Such was 
the miniſter before whom I appeared: 


he had, in his manner of governing, 
a merit peculiar to himſelf, which had 


been hitherto unknown. 

We have had ſome miniſters whoſe 
names our hiſtorians have rendered im- 
mortal; they were, indeed, great men; 
but, during their adminiſtration, their 
firſt care was always to gain the affec- 
tions of the people, to render them at- 


tentive to their actions, and to make 


themſelves eſteemed as the deepeſt poli- 
ticians; they were always thought to 
be ſurrounded with impenetrable myſ- 
teries, and were pleaſed to find great 
things were expected fro. ' than; and 
that, in the moſt difficult and intricate 
affairs, it was thought they would ma- 
nage with a maſterly hand, even before 
they had undertaken to do it: this was 
an opinion which flattered their vanity; 
an artifice which their great ſucceſles 

rendered very excuſable. F 
On the contrary, our miniſter go- 
verned according to the maxims of the 
truly wife: his conduct was mild, fime 
ple, without oſtentation; and, with re- 
ipe& to himſelf, entirely diſintereſted: 
he thought of being uſeful, never of 
being loaded with praiſes; he did great 
actions from the ſingle conſideration of 
T 2 the 


the good of his country, and not from 
the glory that attended them. Con- 
tented and ſatisfied with his own ſkill 
and abilities, he did not raiſe the ex- 
pectationsof the multitude before-hand, 
or ſeek their — afterwards by in- 
duftriouſly publiſhing his ſuceeſs: he 
did not diſtinguiſh his moſt noble and 
praiſe- worthy actions from the moſt 
common and trivial part of his con- 
duct; and, whatever labour and toil 
they coſt him in private, in public they 
were much the ſame.” A genius void 


of all pageantry ſet bounds to his con- 


duct, while it hid the capacity that 
managed every thing, that exerted it- 
ſelf for the · public good, regardieſs of 
his own; for when that was ſecured, 
the other he knew muſt be eſtabliſhed 
on the moſt ſolid baſis, and he ſhare in 
the general happineſs. The multitude 
reaped the fruit of his labour with more 
ſatis faction than ſurprize; and perſons 
of reflection alone formed a right judg- 
ment of the ſimplicity and plainneſs of 
his conduct. 
culties almoſt unſurmountable; to re- 
medy inconveniences almoſt remedileſs; 
to 3 a glory, an advantage, a be- 
nefit to his country; to tame at enemy 
that attacked him, whom his natural 
mildneſs, the intricacies of the time, 
or the modeſty of his adminiſtration, 
had emboldened: all theſe things he 
performed in that diſcreet, ſmooth, 
plain, and eaſy manner, with which he 
did every thing elſe. His meaſures 
were fo ſecret, fo ſtill and impercepti- 
ble, and he was ſo little. ambitious. of 
gairyng the eſteem he merited, that one 
might forget to praiſe him, though all 
his actions were laudable. He was like 
a father, by whoſe induſtry and care 
his children are contented, happy, and 
in good eſteem : he boaſts not to them 
of all the pains they coſt him, becauſe 
he does not deſire their encomiums ; 


while they, on their ſide, do not obſerve. 


the trouble he gives himſelf on their 
account, and make him no other return 
than that of their ſincere affection. 
When this is the character of a. mi- 
niſter, he muſt be looked upon with 
veneration and the higheſt reſpect: he 
is no amuſement for perſons of a pry- 
ing, inquiſitive diſpoſition; but only 
inſpires his fellow - ſubjects with confi- 
dence and tranquillity. As to foreign- 
ers, they looked upon him as a man 
who loved j uſtice, and from whom they 


hus to ſurmount diffi- 
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could expect to gain nothing by de- 
viating from it. He taught them to 
regulate their ambition, and to fear 
nothing from his. Happy is the king 
who has ſo ſincere a friend, and who 
knows how to value him as he ought! 
and happy the people who have ſonoble, 
ſo diſintereſted, a patriot ! 
I believe, Madam, you cannot for- 
bear ſmiling to hear me talk ſo like a 
litician: but if I have been too large 
in this part of his character, you will 
excuſe me; ſince I only tell you what 
every body then ſaid of him. But to 
return: we are now in his preſence. 
Among all the perſons that ſurround- 
ed me, Hens ſeemed to look upon me 
out of. curioſity, while others did it 
with a ſneer, and an air of diſdain : 
theſe laſt I ſoon found were Valville's 
relations. I forgot to tell you, that 
the ſon of the lady's nurſe, my deſtined 
huſband, was there, who ſtood by the 
door with a ſervile and timorous coun- 
tenance. | | 
I was at firſt very much diſconcerted 
at the fight of ſo much company, but 
ſoon recovered myſelf, and reſumed my 
preſence of mind. Amidſt ſuch ex- 
treme diſcouragements we are apt to 
fear nothing; beſides, I was conſcious 
of my own innocence, and that they 
alone were guilty in unjuſtly perſecut- 
ing me: I loved Valville; they wreſted 
him from me; and, methought, I had 
nothing more to fear. The moſt for- 
midable authority loſes all it's awe and 
veneration when it 1s made to oppreſs 
the innocent, 
The miniſter looked upon me with 
a ſmile of affability: * She is perfectly 
* amiable! and Valville is very excul- 
able,“ ſaid he, addreffing himſelf to 
one of the ladies, 'who was his wife. 
Ves, ſhe is very pretty; ſhe would 
* do well enough for a miſtreſs,” re- 
plied another lady, in a malicious and 
11l-natured tone, At this diſcourſe 1 
only gave her a look full of contempt. 
Come, foftly!* ſaid the miniſter to 
her; then addreſſing himſelf to me— 
© Come near, Miſs,” added he: * they 
© ſay Mr. de Valville loves you; is it 
© true that he intends to marry you ?? 
— At leaſt he told me ſo, Sir, (aid I. 
At this two or three of the ladies burſt 
into a loud and ſcornful laughter: I 
again only caſt a cold and careleſs 
glance at them; while Mr. De **** 
made a ſign with his hand to engage 
them 
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them to be ſilent. * You are an orphan, 
© and know not who you are,” reſumed 
he. That is very true, Sir, returned 
IJ. © Well,” added he, do yourlelf 
© juſtice, then; and reſolve to think no 
© more of this marriage: I can never 
© conſent to it; but I will make it up 
to you, and take you under my care. 
There is a young man, who 1s a 
very ſuitable match for you: he is an 
honeſt lad; and I ſhall take care to 
promote him. I would have you 
marry him;, I hope you conlent to 
it.—“ I do not deſign to marry at 
all, Sir,* returned I; * and I entreat 
you would not preſs me any more to 
it: this, Sir, is my final reſolution.“ 
Well, I will give you four and 
twenty hours to think of it, ſaid he: 
they ſhall take you back to the con- 
vent; and I will ſend again for you 
© to-morrow. Do not be refractory; 
for you muſt ſee Mr. de Valville no 
more; I will take care of that,'— 
© T ſhall never alter my mind, Sir,” 
ſaid I; * I can never think of marrying 
© a man that has reproached me with 
© my misfortunes: ſo you may now 
© reſolye what to do with me; for it 
© will be to no purpoſe to make me 
come hither again.” 

Scarce had I finiſhed theſe laſt words, 
when word was brought that Valville 
and his mother were coming, and who 
immediately entered the room. Judge 
of their ſurprize and mine. What, 
my daughter! thou here!* cried Mrs. 
De Valville. O mother!” cried Val- 
ville, with his eyes ſparkling with joy; 
© it is ſhe herſelf!” 

Their relations had not the leaſt ſu- 
ſpicion of their coming ; and therefore 

had not provided again it: the on! 

precaution they had taken was, to fini 

my affair in the morning, a time leaſt 
ſubje& to viſits; beſides, they had ima- 
gined that Mrs. De Valville would be 
at a loſs to know how to pet intelli- 
gence of me, and thought ſhe was en- 
tirely ignorant of the miniſter's having 
any ſhare in my adventure. But, Ma- 
dam, you will eaſily call to mind the 
viſit J had received two or three days 
before from a certain thin, tall, meagre 
lady; and you know I immediately in- 
formed my benefactreſs of this extra- 
ordinary viſit; that I had given her a 
picture of the lady; and that ſhe had 
wrote me word that ſhe knew the per- 
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ſon it repreſented: and this guided her 
in her ſearch after me. 


It was very plain that my hiſtory was 
divulged, and that that lady had been 


acquainted with it: ſhe was proud, and 


of a malignant ſpirit; and the ſhort 


diſcourſe that ſhe had with me at the 


convert ſufficiently diſcovered her ill 
intentions. To all appearance it muſt 
be ſhe who had exaſperated her rela- 
tions, and engaged them to remove me, 
in order to ſecure them from the affront 
Mrs. De Valville was about to throw 
upon them, by making me one of the 
family; and, indeed, my ſudden diſ- 
appearing could be attributed to no- 
thing elſe but the reſult of a ſcheme 
they had concerted together againſt me: 
but, had they alone been concerned, it 
is probable they would have taken ano- 
ther method, and have endeavoured to 
have prevented my happineſs by the 
ſtiller methods of artifice and addreſs; 
and would not have dared to have taken 
ſuch arbitrary and violent ſteps, unleſs 
they had been ſupported by authority. 
Thus my benefactreſs reaſoned. As a 
coach had been ſent for me, , ſhe en- 
quired what was the coachman's livery; 
and what ſort of a woman it was that 
pretended to have been ſent by her to 
take me away. One of the ſervants of 
the convent had ſeen bath the coach- 
man and the above-mentioned woman, 
and had taken ſuch notice of them, as 
to be able to give a particular deſcrip- 
tion of each. She had no ſooner de- 
ſcribed the features of the latter, but 
my mamma recollected that ſhe had 
ſcen ſuch a perſon at Mr. De ****';; 
and that ſhe belonged to his wife, who 
was one of their relations: as to the 
coachman's livery, the nua told them 


It was a yellow filk-lace upon a brown 


cloth; which they knew belonged to 
another relation, a magiſtrate, whom 
they viſited almoſt every day. From 
this they inferred, that not only the 
whole family were concerned, but that 
they were ſupported by the prime-mi- 
niſter himſelf; ſince Mrs. De ***# had 
ſent one of her maids for me. 

Mrs. De Valville came to ſee me the 
ſame day I was taken away; but, though 
ſhe found I was carried off, ſhe could 
not learn any of the above particulars 
till the day after; becauſe the ſervant, 
who was the only perſon from whom 
ſhe could expect to get any intelligence, 
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was abſenty on ſeveral commiſſions for 
the houſe. 

My dear mamma no ſooner heard that 
F was conveyed away, but ſhe was ſeiz- 
ed with the moſt violent grief and un- 
eaſineſs; and, as the abbeſs told me 
afterwards, behaved like a tender mo- 
ther who had loft an only daughter: ſhe 
at firſt fainted away; and they no ſooner 
brought her to herſelf, than ſhe gave 
way to tears, and lamented my loſs in 
the moſt moving language. 

© I confeſs, Madam, I love her,” ſaid 
ſhe to the abbefs, who repeated it to me 
again; I am moſt tenderly attached 
to her; and it muſt have been impoſ- 
fible for me to have avoided it: the 
has a heart, a ſoul, a manner of think - 
mg, which would aftoniſh you! You 
know my dear child poſſeſſes nothing; 
and you cannot imagine how noble, 
how generous, how difintereſted, I 
have found her! I eſteem her even 
more than I love her; I have ſeen 
ſuch inſtances of the greatneſs of her 
ſoul, as have moved even the bottom 
of my heart. It is me, my perſon, 
ſhe Ivves, and not the ſuccour I give 
her. Is not this admirable in a ſitua- 
tion like hers? TI believe ſhe would 
die rather than difplenſe me: ſhe car- 
ries this to a ſcrupulous nicety; and, 
if J ſhould ceaſe to love her, I am 
perſuaded ſhe would no Jonger have 
the courage to receive any thing from 
me. WhatT tell you is ſtrictly true: 
but, alas! I have loſt her | How muſt 
I find her again? What have my 
unworthy relations done with her? 
© Where have they carried her?“ — 
« But, Madam, why have they taken 
© her away from you?” returned the 


abbeſs. * Why ſhould they be con- 


© cerned at your bounty and love for 
© her? What intereſt can they have in 
© being an obſtacle to it ?* —* Alas, 
Madam! faid ſhe, * it is becauſe my 
© ſon is not proud enough to deſpiſe 
© her; it is becauſe he has ſenſe enough 
© to do her juſtice; and a mind capa- 


's hle of 33 her worth: they are 
d 


£ afraid he ſhould love her too much; 
5 and that I love her enough to con- 
4 ſent that he ſhould indulge his paſ- 
© fjon for her. I have not time to tell 
£ you by what accident he came to 
s know her; but ſee the cauſe of the 
c petſecution ſhe ſuffers from them. 
An unhappy event has let them into 
the whole ſecret, through the indiſ- 


© cretion of one of my relations; who 
is one of the fillieft women 1 ever 
© knew, and who never could forbear 
© indulging a wretched itch of talking. 
© It is not, indeed, withont reaſon that 
© they miſtruſt my tendernefs for her; 
© for there is not a gentleman of good- 
«* ſenſe to whom I ſhould not think I 
© had given an invaluable treaſure, had 
© I married him to this dear, this love- 
© by girl.“ | 

How extremely kind was this! how 
frank and vunreferved her expreſſions! 
She diſcovers all; ſhe now endeavours 
to conceal nothing: ſhe, who had hi- 
therto required from me ſo much cir- 
cumſpection, ſo much reſerve and pru- 
dence, is now ſo overcome by her af- 
fection and ſenſibility, that ſhe herſelf 
forgets to be ſilent, and is the firſt that 
reveals our ſecret; it burſt from her 
troubled heart! How amiable that 
trouble, which all my love for her, 
great as it has been, was never able 
{ufficiently to repay ! and which I can- 
not now think on without melting into 
tears of the moſt affectionate gratitude. 
Yes, Madam, I am now all in tears; 
and can ſcarcely proceed. O how raſt 
are the obligations I am under to her 
But, alas! this dear, this admirable 
woman, is no more! and that charm- 
ing tenderneſs ſubſiſts no where but in 
my breaſt ! 

When the abbeſs told me theſe par- 
ticulars, my dear mamma ſo perfe&ly 
took up my thoughts, that I quite loſt 
fight of Valville; whom his mother 
was hardly able to comfort, and who 
waited jn the coach, overwhelmed with 
grief, while ſhe was examining the 
ſervant. She had no ſooner had this 
information, than (though extremely 
indifpoſed) ſhe haſted, with her ſon, to 
Mr. De s, fully perſuaded that 
there he ſhould hear ſome news of me. 
The miniſter's wife was not only a re- 
lation, but one of her moſt dear and in- 


timate friends; and therefore ſhe was 


perſuaded that ſhe could not be brought 
to aſſiſt in the plot without a great deal 
of reluctance; and did not at all doubt 


but ſhe ſhould bring her over to her 


party. The ſervants, who had no or- 
ders to prevent her eutering, upon her 
enquiring for Mrs. De ***#*, imme- 
diately told her where ſhe was; and 
both Valville and my mamma, as I 
have ſaid, entered the room without 
any interruption, 


At 
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At the ſight of my mamma, Mr. 
De **** ſmiled with an air of affabi- 
lity; though, at the ſame time, I thought 
he looked a little diſconcerted. As to 
the relations, they ſaluted her with the 
utmoſt gravity, caſt upon her a cold 
and critical look, and then turned 
away their heads with a viſible diſcon- 
tent. VaJville ſeemed to devour them 
with his eyes; but was obliged to be 
filent, for it was only on that condi- 
tion that his mother had conſented to 
take him with her: all the reſt of the 
company appeared attentive and curi- 
ous; and, indeed, the opening ſcene 
promiſed ſomething very intereſting. 
Mrs. De * broke filence firſt. 
« Your ſervant, Madam, ' ſaid ſhe to 
my mamma. * Indeed we did not ex- 
c peCt to ſee you here: and I am very 
© much afraid you are going to be very 
© angry with me.'—" Why ſo, Ma- 
« dam?” cried immediately the long, 
meagre relation, (for I have forgot her 
name, and have only retained the fin- 


gularity of her figure) why ſhould 
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© know what to make of ſuch an extra- 
ordinary proceeding. Have you all 
© been willing to divert yourſelves with 
© my uneafineſs? What can be the in- 
© tention of thoſe who have contrived ta 
rob me of this young perſon, in whoſe 
© happineſs I intereſt myſelf? I am 
© ſure, Sir, this project is not your 
© lady's: I cannot be ſo unjuſt as not 
to diſtinguiſh her from thoſe perſons, 
© who at leaſt muſt have been at ſome 
« pains to make her conſent to have 
© any ſhare in it. Nor do I accuſe 
© you, Sir: you were both, I do not 
doubt, prevailed upon by the miſre- 
« preſentations of others. But what 
< pretence could they make uſe of? 
© Upon what foundation could they 
© undertake ſuch a ridiculous enter- 
« prize? With what crime do they 
© charge this young lady ?'—* Lady!* 
interrupted theill-natured relation, with 
a ſatirical air; „lady! I think Thave 
© heard her called Marianne, or Mrs. 
* what do you call her; for as nobody 
* knows her origin, we cannot tel] who 


© the be angry with you?” added ſhe,., © ſhe is, unleſs we could conjure. But, 
with a tone even more four and-difa- \Cperhaps, you have a mind to compli- 


greeable than her looks. Can we 
« diſoblige her in doing her ſervice, 
© and preventing her incurring the re- 
© proaches of her whole family ?'— 
© You may think what you pleaſe, 
Madam, of my aQtions,* returned 
my benefactreſs, with an air of indif- 
ference; * but I ſhall never alter my 
conduct upon the judgment you form 
C of it: we are of characters too dif- 


ferent to be ever of the ſame opinion; 


I approve of your ſentiments no more 
than you do mine; and as I do not aſk 
« your advice, I do not expett that you 
* ſhould give it. 

Here Valville was as red as fire; his 
eyes ſparkled; and, by his quick breath- 
ing, 1 eaſily perceived that his heart 
fluttered, and that it was with the 
2 difficulty he contained him- 
ſelf. ; 
Sir,“ continued Mrs. De Valville, 
addreſſing herſelf to the miniſter, * it 
© was your lady I intended to wait upon 
this morning—and here I have found 
the ſubject of my viſit,” added ſhe, 
turning towards me. I have been 
informed that one of Mrs. De ****'s 
* women made uſe of my name to take 
herfrom the conventwhereT had placed 
© her; and I hope ſhe will tell me her 
6 reaſons for it; for I confeſs I do not 


© ment her a little becauſe ſhe is tole- 


© rably-gentee].” | 

Valville, at this diſcourſe, could re- 
frain nolonger; he looked upon her with 
a ſcornful and bitter ſmile, which went 
to her heart. * My little coufin,” ſaid 
ſhe to him, © I know what ſay is not 
* agreeable to you; but I think you 
* ought to forbear laughing at it.'— 
© How now! my great couſin,” return- 
ed he; © if I think it pleaſant, why 
* ſhould not I laugh at it? 

Pray hold your tongue, ſon l' ſaid 
Mrs. De Valville immediately. © As 
to you, Madam, I defire you would 
© let me ſpeak after my own manner, 
© and as I think proper. If this lady 
© has any thing to do with you, you 
© are at liberty to call her what you 
« pleaſe: for my part, I do not ſcruple 
„to call her Miſs, or Lady; and yet, 
© whenever I pleaſe, I ſhall call her 
Marianne; and this is a liberty I can 
© take without treſpaſſing upon that 
regard which I think is her due. The 
© care I take of her gives me a right 
* which you cannot pretend to; but it 
© will never induce me to treat her with 
that contempruous familiarity which 
« you think yourſelf authorized to do: 
c oe Gras, has a,peculiar manner of 
* thinking; and therefore I do not _ 
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© der that our thoughts are fo oppoſite. 
IT ſhall never be capable of inſuiting 
the diftrefled, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe they are ſo. I readily grant 
that Providence has hid from. us the 
knowledge of her family; ſhe has 
reafon to lament her misfortunes, but 
not to be humbled for them. The 
one is not a natural conſequence of 
the other; reaſon and humanity (not 
to mention religion) muſt engage us 
to treat perſons in her circumſtances 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs; it is re- 
pugnant to our natures, repugnant to 
the ſoft influences of humanity in our 
breaſts, to trample upon thoſe whom 
Providence has brought low: an air 
of difdain muſt fit upon us with a 
very ill grace, while we make our 
pride cancel all that is humane, all 
that is noble, from our minds; and 
we baſely take refuge in a more than 
brutal inſenfibility. Such misfor- 
tunes as hers ought to be regarded, by 
the generous and good, as an equiva- 
lent for want of pedigree: bu!, Ma- 
dam, fince you know her hiſtory, 
you muſt have been informed, that 
there is ſuch probable evidence, as 
ariſes almoſt to a certainty, that her 
father and mother, who were mur- 
dered, with theirattendants, when ſhe 
was but two years old, were foreigners 
of the greateſt diſtinftion. This was 
the opinion that was entertained of 
them at that time. You know they 
had two footmen and a chambermaid; 
that Miſs, whoſe rich cloachs ſhew. 
ed ſhe could belong to nobody but a 
perſon of quality, fo remarkably re- 
ſembled the lady who was aſſaſſi nated, 
from whoſe coid embrace ſhe was 
taken, that it could not be doubted 
that the was her daughter. "Theſe 
particulars have been certified by a 
virtuous perfon, who then took her 
to her charge, brought her up, and 
on her death-bed related every cir- 
cumſtance to a monk, called Father 
St. Vincent; who is 1eady to repeat 
the whole.“ 

Here the diſintereſted part of the com- 

any (I mean thoſe that were not of the 
Rmil Y) appeared very much moved; and 
even ſome of the relations who were 
leſs obſtinate than the reſt, ſeemed ſen- 
ſibly affected; particularly Mrs. De 
*, and a gentle murmur was raiſed, 


which I eaſily perceived was cauſed by 
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their beginning to conceive a moſt fa- 


vourable opinion of me, 

* You ſee, Madam,* continued my 
benefactreſs, that all theſe preſump- 
tions are in her favour, and ſuffici- 
ently juſtify my giving her the title 
of Miſs or young lady; and prove that 
I could not have refuſed them her 
without uſing her ill: I do not pay 
her a.mere compliment, but a piece 
of that juſtice ſhe has a claim to; and 
which nothing but the moſt pitiful 
and abje& pride can make any one 
refuſe to a perſon of her character. 
I am ſorry you force me to ſay, be- 
fore her, that her perſon, which even 
to you appears agreeable, 1s, indeed, 
her leaſt diſtinguiſhing accompliſh - 
ment; and I afſure you, that by her 
wit, the amiable qualities of her 
mind, and by the nobleneſs of her 

roceeding, ſhe has proved herſelf to 
bs as much a lady as any other perſon 
of what rank ſoever. You mult con- 
feſs that theſe are conſiderations which 
demand ſome regard. Her educa- 
tion, though ſimple, has been vir- 
tuous; and has laid a foundation for 
that greatneſs of ſentiment, and in- 
ward rectitude, which are the bright- 
eft ornaments of the moſt ſplendid, 
the moſt exalted, ſtations. 
there be any truth in our opinion, 
that virtue runs in the blood, the 
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vaſtly ſuperior to moſt of our quality.” 
© Ah, doubtleſs!” ſaid Valville, who 
had here room to ſlide in a word; had 
© the world thought proper to beſtow 
* the title of Lady upon none but thoſe 
< whoſe real merit gave them a claim 
to it, how many of our modern qua- 
* lity would dwindle into plain Molly 
© and Kitty: but, happily, they have 
© had neither. their fathers nor their 
© mothers killed; and we know what 
they are.“ The company could not 
help laughing at this agreeable rail- 
lery. When Mrs. De Valville, after 
deſiring him not to interrupt her, went 
on. | 
However, reſumed ſhe, I pro- 
tet her; I have been of ſome ſervice 
© to her, and deſign to continue to be 
© ſo while ſhe ſtands in need of my aſ- 
© ſiſtance: and there are no virtuous 
© minds who would not be ready to 
© envy the ſweet delight I take in ex- 
. : « preſſing 


And it 


fublimity of her ideas, and the deli- 
cacy of her foul, ſet her in a rank 
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© prefſing my affection for her, and wiſh 


< themſelves in my place, that they 
© might experience the ſame ſatisfac- 
tion. This appears to me a moſt 


"ries it's own reward with it; and un- 
leſs it be a crime again the ſtate, for 
the rich to compaſſionate thoſe who 
are moſt worthy to be reſcued from 
their misfortunes, I do not know 
what I can be charged with: and, 
ſince it has not yet been proved to 
be one, I muſt demand a reaſon, Sir, 
for the audacious attempt made a- 
gainſt me, and for the ſcandalous 
methods they have made uſe of to 
impoſe upon you and your lady. I 
am come, Sir, to claim a girl I love; 
who is exceeding dear to me; and 
whom you would love as mvch as I, 
did you know her as well.” 

She ſtopped here; all the company 
held their peace; whilſt I, with eyes 
full of tears, gave her a look which ex- 
preſſed all the tender emotions of my 
ſoul, and which moved every one but 
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that inexorable relation I have not 


named, who ſtill ſhewed the ſame unre- 


lenting mien ſhe did at firſt. 


When, after a few moment's pauſe, 

Love ber, Madam! love her!” ſaid 
ſhe, ſhaking her head; who hinders 
you? But do not forget that you 
© have relations, whoſe honour you 
© ought not to ſully: this is all we. de- 
« fire of you.” 

« Plhaw, Madam! you do not know 
< what you ſay!* cried my mamma, 
pretty warmly. © You cannot, ſurely, 
think, that either you, or any one 
elſe, have a right to make me alter 
my condudt in this affair: I am nei- 
ther under your tuition, nor theirs, 
I freely grant you all- the privilege 
of giving me your advice, but will 
never ſuffer myſelf to be reprimand- 
ed, You, Madam, ſuppoſe them to 
act and ſpeak; but I am perſuaded 
none of them would own what you 
are pleaſed to make them ſay.*—* You 
mult excuſe me, Madam; you muſt 
excuſe me, cried the harpy; © we are 
not ignorant of your deſigns, and 
are juſtly incenſed at them! In ſhort, 
your ſon Joves this little thing too 
much; and, what is worſe, you ſut - 
fer it!“ And if, indeed, I did ſuf- 
fer him to love her, returned Mrs, 
De Valville, coolly, © _ is there 
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laudable action, an action that car- - 
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© that can hinder him? Who elſe 
© ſhould call him to account? Nay, I 
© ſhould have a very ill opinion of my 
* ſon's judgment and character, if he 
had not the higheſt efteem for this 
little thing, as you arepleaſed to call 
her; and who, as little as ſhe is, will 
be thought, perhaps, ſo only by 
thoſe who are ſuperior to her in no- 
thing but their pride.” 
The miniſter, who had attended to 
this dialogue, ſmiling all the while, 
with his eyes fixed on the floor, at 
theſe words, began, in order to pre- 
vent any more replies. You are in 
© therright, Madam,” ſaid he to Mrs. 
De Valville; © I cannot help approving 
, you kindneſs to this amiable young 
lady. You are generous; her miſ- 
fortunes render her worthy your 
care: her countenance has ſomething 
expreſſive of thoſe engaging virtues, 
thoſe noble accompliſhments, ſhe is 
poſſeſſed of. But it is not the care 
you take of her, nor the good opi- 
nion you have of her, that alarm us; 
the only thing that makes us uneaſy, 
is, a * 6 that Mr. De Valville has 
not only the higheſt eſteem for her, 
which is very reaſonable, but the 
greateſt tenderneſs, which this young 
lady's beauty renders highly proba-- 
ble: in fine, they talk of marriage 
being about to be concluded, which 
your affection for her, they ſay, makes 
you ſo far forget yourſelf as to con- 
ſent to; and this it is that diſpleaſes 
your relations.'—* And thoſe rela- 
tions have reaſon to be diſpleaſed at 
© it!* interrupted the ill- natured kinſ- 
woman. Pray, Madam, let me ſpeak,” 
ſaid the miniſter, with a calm and ſe- 
rious tone: this lady deſerves to hear 
© reaſon. | 
© I confeſs,* reſumed he, © that, 
from what you have told us, it is 
very probable that this young beauty 
is of noble extraction; but the me- 
lancholy cataſtrophe you have men- 
tioned has caſt over it a veil of ob- 
ſcurity which has ſomething ſhock- 
ing in it. If this marriage ſhould 
ever be conſummated, you would be 
reproached with her misfortunes, 
ance they are ſuch as our cuſtoms 
will not ſuffer us to overlook, I 
would pay her the fame reſpe& as 
ou do; and would not refuſe her 
the titles of Mits and Lady, which, 
U | * 
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to all appearance, are her due; titles 
which her ſad misfortunes give her 
an additional claim to: but this 
thought proceeds from a ſentiment 
of generoſity, of which we thall 
find very few capable; it is like a pre- 
ſent we would make, which every 
body elſe will think themſelves at 
liberty to refuſe. Though they 
would be to. blame, they would not 
think ſo: they would tell you, that 
you have nothing certain to build 
your conjectures upon; to which 
you will have nothing to reply; no- 
thing to juſtify you in their opinion: 
I do not queſtion but you will freely 
conſent to remove all their ſuſpicions; 
and I have found a very eaſy way for 
you to do it; I have thought of pro- 
viding for this young lady in an ad- 
vantageous and agreeable manner, 
by marrying her to a young man of 
honeſt parents, whoſe fortune I will 
augment, and with whom ſhe may 
live in a very honourable ſituation. 
I ſent for the lady, to propoſe this 
marriage to her; which, creditable 
and honourable as it is, ſhe refuſes : 
on this, I thought proper to uſe her 
with a little ſeverity; I have even 
threatened to remove her from Paris. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe inflexibly keeps her 
"reſolutions. Join with me, Ma- 
dam: your ſervices have given you 
an authority over her; pray, endea- 
© your to bring her to hear reaſon, 
There js the young man we are talk- 
© ing of, added he, ſhewing her Mr, 
Villot; who, though pretty gentee], 
had then the air of an inſignificant fel. 
low of no conſequence, whoſe only bu- 
ſineſs was to cringe and obey; to whom 
it did not belong to have any ſpirit, 
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and whom one might order to retire 


without doing him an injury. Juſt 
ſuch a perſon was, then, this pretended 
lover: I did not ſee any thing like a 
modeſt baſhfulneſs in his looks; for 
they only diſcovered the moſt ſervile 
and abje& ſubmiſſion. The miniſter 
reſumed— 

He is an agreeable, good-tempered 
© young man, and will live with this 
6 +85 as with a perſon to whom he 
£ will owe the fortune I ſhall, on her 
E account, beſtow upon him; and this 
© J have recommended him never to 
© forget.” To this, Mr. De Villot 
made no other anſwer, but by bowing 
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almoſt to the ground. Do not yon 
© approve, Madam, of this proceed- 
© ing?” continued Mr. De ****, She 
© ſhall ſtay at Paris; and, as you love 
© her, ſhe ſhall never be out of your 
«© ſight.? 

t this, my benefactreſs caſt her 
eyes upon Mr. De Villot, who thanked 
her for it with another bow; though 
the manner in which you ſay ſhe 
viewed him required no acknowledg- 
ment. 

* Alas!” returned ſhe, ſhaking her 
head, this union, I am perſuaded, 
* would not be very agreeable; and I 
can hardly think that Marianne will 
ever approve of it. Sir, I flatter 
myſelt that I have, as you ſay, an 
aſcendant over her; but I muſt con- 
feſs, that I can never make uſe of it 
on this occaſion; it would be making 
her pay too dear for the ſervices I 
have rendered her: let her decide 
the queſtion; ſhe is her own miſ- 
treſs.-Come, Miſs; do you con- 
ſent to this propoſal ?* | 
I have already expreſſed myſelf on 
© this ſubjet, Madam,” returned J, 
with a melancholy, reſpectful, and re- 
ſolute tone: I have ſaid I had rather 
© remain as I am; and have not yet 
changed my mind. My misfortunes 
are very great; but what adds to 
them very much is, my being born 
with a heart very unſuitable to my 
circumſtances, and which it is im- 
poſſible for me to overcome. With 
this heart I could never bring my- 
ſelf to love the young man: I ſhould. 
never accuſtom mylelf to him; but 
look upon him as one that nature ne- 
ver deſigned for me. This thought 
would ever dwell] upon my mind; I 
ſhould reproach myſelf with it; but 
ſhould not be able to remove it from 
thence: by this means, I ſhould ren- 
der him unhappy, and baniſh all re- 
poſe from my own breaſt, Beſides, 
I ſhould never forgive the diſagree- 
able life a huſband would be con- 
ſtrained to lead with me, who would 
love me, perhaps, whilſt he would be 
the object of my utmoſt reluctance; 
and who might have been happy in 
enjoying the tenderneſs of another 
woman, had he not been burdened 
with me. Pray, then, Jet this mar- 
riage be mentioned no more: how- 
ever, I thank. you, Sir, for . * 
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« of it for me; but, indeed, I ſhall ne- 
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© yer be able to prevail upon myſelf to 


conſent to it. 

„Tell us, then, what is your reſolu- 
tion?” returned Mr. De ***#*, Had 
you rather be a nun? You fhall chuſe 
that convent which is moſt agreeable 


to you. Come, think what condition 


will make you eaſy. You would 
not, I dare ſay, ſuffer Mrs. De Val- 
ville to be teazed any longer upon 
your account. Take your N 

© No, no,” ſaid my enemy; * no- 
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thing will pleaſe her; ſhe is beloved; 
and ſhe will be married too: every 
thing is agreed upon; the little crea- 
ture will not bate an inch of it; ſhe 
knows what ſhe is doing. — This la- 
dy, they ſay, calls her, already, her 
daughter! Mr. De ***#, at this 


diſcourſe, immediately ſilenced her by 
a geſture of diſpleaſure and impa- 
tience. 


I am forced, Madam, to break off; 


and muſt make you wait for the reſt 
till you receive the Seventh Part, 
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